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Rotes. 


NEW VERBS: “TO INTERVIEW”; “TO EXCUR”; 
“TO ORATE.” 


A living language must from the very necessity 
of the case be constantly liable to changes and 


fluctuations. As new combinations of thought 
arise, they struggle for outward expression and 
often find it in the most bizarre fashion. No dic- 
tionaries, no academy, no standard at any given 
time can prevent this. Like the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, the changes in language 
defy all calculation and anticipation. On what 
principle the selection is made it would be hard 
tosay. Probably “instinct” would be the faculty 
which has most to do with it. New words and 
forms are being constantly thrown out by indi- 
viduals. Most of these perish in the utterance. 
Others seem to satisfy a want, and are bandied 
about in conversation until they force their way 
into general use. Many of these are technical 
terms, which by a very simple metaphor easily 
adapt themselves to conditions far more extended 
than their original application. Take the word 
“shunt” for instance, originally applied to the 
act of placing a railway carriage on a siding out 
of the main line; how exactly it expresses the 
social act of getting rid of a troublesome or useless 
member by placing him where he cannot interrupt 

© main current of business! The Scriptural 





| son (sub voce) states that the verb “ excur’ 


“cave” of Adullam has become an adopted by- 
word for a small clique who unite to obstruct th 
party with which they usually associate. To 
“ cave in” —a term taken from the practice of 
the navvies in digging earthworks, when the lower 
part is undermined until it can no longer sustain 
the superincumbent mass—has become, in Ame- 
rica at least, a phrase to indicate a man’s giving 
way when he can no longer maintain opposition. 

Our brethren in America are much more ready 
in the adoption of new words, and in changing the 
application of old ones, than we are on this side 
the Atlantic. Three of their most recent adapta- 
tions are the words at the head of this article. 

‘Interview ” is, as we all know, a noun derived 
from the French entrevue. In modern literature 
it is never used as a verb, nor is it so given in our 
dictionaries. Neither the French entrevue nor the 
verb s’entrevoir are found in Cotgrave’s Dictionary 
(1650), nor in Ménage’s Dictionnaire Etymologique 
of 1750; nor is the English equivalent found in 
Howel’s dictionary of 1650. The only quotations 
in which the word is employed, given by Johnson, 
are taken from Hooker, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

Entrevoir would seem to be taken from a low 
Latin form ixtervidere, but no such word is to be 
found in Ducange or other similar glossaries; the 
word is therefore of comparatively modern date. 
Yet, strange to say, the very earliest known use 
of the word is a verb, and is to be found in Hall’s 
Chronicle, “The Union of the two Noble and [- 
lustrate Families of Lancaster and York,” which 
was first printed in 1542, The following is the 
passage :— 

“ Their mutuall frendes, by charytable exhortacion and 
godly aduertisement, exhorted them to renewe their old 
tone and famylyarytye, and to mete and entervieu in some 
place decent and convenient.” 

We do not meet with the word again for a 
century, and when it reappears it is altogether 
used as a substantive, which character it has since 
maintained. The American reporters, then, when 
they talk of “interviewing” our Prince Arthur, 
and laying themselves out to “interview” every 
notability who comes within their range, are 
really only reviving the original use of the word 
in our language. 

The other verb “ excur,” which has lately been 
introduced by the American reporters, has a 
similar history. rcurro is a classical Latin 
verb in common use, but which does not appear 
to have been reproduced either in French or 
Italian. In both languoges we have the sub- 
stantive excursion, Fr., escursione Ital., whence 
our word “excursion.” We have the verb “in- 
cur” as well as the substantive “incursion,” and 
there seems no valid reason why the verbal form 
“excur” should not be employed. In point of 
fact the verbal form was first employed. Richard- 

a 
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used by Harvey. I presume the great phy sician 
Dc. Wm. Harvey is indicated, but no refere nce is 
iven. The earliest use of “ excursion” quoted 
is from Britannia’s Pastorals, by William Brown, 
about 1620. Here then, again, when the Ameri- 
can penny-a-liner informs us that “the Pri nce and 
his party ‘excurred’ from New York to Albany,” 
he is only reviving a very old English form, and 
supplying an obvious want. Let me intreat him, 
however, to say “ excurred,” and not “ excurted,” 
which is vile, and reminds one too much of 
“squirted” and “ dirtied.” 
he verb to “orate” cannot, I fear, plead 
ancient usage. It is a very useful word, however, 
and indicates something rather different from our 
“making a speech.” "The expression places be- 
fore our mind's eye very distinctly the gentlemen 


who 7 “the floor” of the Senate House or | 
epresentatives for five or six hours at | 


House of 
a time, apropos of things in general, that their 
oration may be printed and circulated amongst 
their far-distant constituents in Wisconsin or 
California. The word is wanted and it will live. 
There are other innovations which might be men- 
tioned, but I fear I have “excurred” and “ orated” 
long enough, and must leave the rest to a future 
period. J. A, Prcron. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


HENRY EARL OF GALWAY. 
The notice in The Times of the death of a 
car meng who had been for the long period of 
fty-four years vicar of Micheldever, Hants, re- 
minds me of the following entry, which was 


shown to we last summer in the register of | 


burials of ti:at parish :— 


“ Henry Earl of Galway died September 3, and was | 


buried September 6, 1720, by John Imber, Curate of 
Stratton.” 

This Henry Earl of Galway, who found his 
last resting-place in a Hampshire village, was a 
Frenchman, the son of that Marquis de Ruvigny 


who at upwards of eighty years of age left France | 


and took up his abode in England on account of 
his Huguenot principles and Protestant faith. 
Henry de Ruvigny entered the English army, and 
so greatly distinguished himself in the Irish wars 
of William III, that he was created first Vis- 
count and afterwards Earl of Galway in the 
Irish peerage, and was on more than one occasion 


appointed one of the Lords Justices in Ireland. | 


Lord Galway, however, is best known in English 
history from having been in command of the 


English and Portuguese army at the fatal battle | 


of Almanza, fought against the French and Spanish 
army on April 14, 1707 (0.8.), commanded b 
the Duke of Berwick, when most of the Englis 
were killed or made prisoners of war, having 


| This battle of Almanza has always attracted 


| notice from the remarkable fact of the English 
army having been commanded by a Frenchman, 
and the French army by an Englishman. In this 
engagement Lord Galway lost his right arm, and 
appears subsequently to have lived a private and 
retired life. And now how did it happen that 
this Frenchman and Irish peer was Puried at 
Micheldever? A reference to a few notes explains 
this circumstance. Lord Galway was first cousin 
to Rachel Lady Russell, the widow for forty 
years of William Lord Russell, who was beheaded 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on July 21, 1683. Rachel 
Lady Russell was the daughter of Thomas Wrio- 
thesley Earl of Southampton and Mademoiselle 


The estate of Micheldever belonged to 
Russell, and Stratton, close to Micheldever, was 
her place of residence in the country. Lord 
Gelway was her intimate friend and affectionate 
| relative, and may perhaps have died while on a 
| visit at Stratton, or else have died at a residence 
| which he had in Hampshire, not far from Stratton, 
| called Rookley. At any rate there can be no 
| doubt but that to his relationship to Lady Russell 
| we must ascribe the cause of Lord Galway’s 
| being buried at Micheldever. The intimate and 
| affectionate friendship that existed between them 
| is shown by the following extract of a letter 
| from Lady Russell to Lord Galway, dated Feb- 
| Tuary 13, 1718:— 
| _ ™ To-morrow your health will not be omitted ; daughter 
| Devon and Mr. Charlton being to dine here; as I hope 
to do with yourself at Rookley, and also at Old Stratton, 
where you will be kindly welcome—as I am assured I 
shall be at your Rookley. God, for the good you do man- 
kind, grant you some easy years to do good upon earth, 
before you change for a happy eternity. So does desire 
and pray Lord Galway’s truly affectionate cousin, 

R. Russe.” 


No tablet or monument at Micheldever exists 
to Lord Galway’s memory. But this may arise 
from a fire which some sixty years ago destroyed 
the church, and probably with it Lord Galway’s 
monument; for, as Lady Russell survived him 
| for three years, it is not likely that she would 
| allow the memory of the just to pass away un- 
marked and undistinguished, and especially that 
of one to whom she was so sincerely attached. 

In accordance with your title, } end “with a 
query—whether it might not be agreeable to the 
feelings of the Duke of Bedford or the Duke of 
Devonshire or the Duke of Rutland, descended 
from Lady Russell’s son and two daughters, to 
erect a monument to the memory of Lord Galway 
in Micheldever church, if only on accoutit of the 
| great mutual attachment that to very old age 
existed between him and their celebrated and ex- 
cellent ancestress. E. 8. 8. W. 


| 


been abandoned by the Portuguese at the first 


de Ruvigny, sister of the Marquis de ety . 
ady 


a 
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SIBYLS OF CHEYNEY COURT. 
I enclose a copy of the legends inscribed beneath 


the paintings of the Sibyls in the room (now used 
as a billiard room) at Cheyney Court as described 
by “D. P.” (4S. v. 152). He however omitted 
to state that the Sibyls only occupied half the | 
space on the walls; on the other side of the room 
are paintings of the Prophets without any legends 
subscribed. Over the fireplace are two larger 
paintings of Diana and St. John the Baptist. In 
a very small room opening out of this, and over 
the porch, are paintings of martyrs. Are the 
verses given under each Sibyl supposed to be the 
prophecy concerning our Lord, and are they to be 
met with elsewhere ? CiirrorD W. Power. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
PeRsIca. 


« The Mother of the Eternall Fathers sonne 


A Mayd shall be. His birth Salvation 

Shall bring the worlde and Life: Yet farre from pride, 
Thovgh King of Al He on an Ase shal ride 

In to the Salem, where with wrongfvil breth 
Condemnd by Wicked He shal svyffer death.” 


LiBIca, 


* A Kinge of Iewes shall the Redemer be, 


Jvst, Gentle, Gviltlesse for the gvilty He 

Shall svffer much. The Scribes with scornefyll brow 

Shall Him forbid His Father to avow 

Within theiyr synogogve ; yet shall he preach 

The way of Lyfe, and it the people teach.” 
DELPHICcA. 


“* After som yeares dve revolvtion past, 


God of a Viegin borne to Man dis-grast 

Shall make the Hope of Sinnes remission shine, 
And though Almighty and His throne Devine 
Have bin for ay in Heaven; yet His to save 

From Death, will He both svffer Death and Grave.” 


Cun_RA. 


* An age shal shortly bring abovt y* day 


When y* great King of Kings shal lodge in clay. 
Three Kings condveted by a gloriovs starre 
Vnto His cradle, shal from Eastward farre 

Com to adore Him, and rigt homble sovld, 

To Him shal offer Incense, Mirrh and Gold.” 


SAMIA, 


*“ Heavenes sacred Ordinance is now compleat 


Of brightest dayes, this is the most repleat 

With goodly rayes, which shining gloriovse 

Dispel all darknes. God sends downe to vs 

His Sonne to clear ovr sight. Behovld the Immortal 
Coverd with thornes, for ys becommeth Mortal.” 


JEGIPTIA. 
e Immortl Word shal sinnles flesh become, 
Hlis Birth shal be from a pvre Virgins wombe, 
Christ sinne shal check & stubborn sovles shal chase 
In vter exile from before His face ; 
But whome to Him Repentance bringet backe 
In theyr extreames shal never comfort lacke.” 


HELLESPONTICA. 
“ These people have not what the fvtvre shall 
A rich and plenteovse harvest over all, 
A Sacred Virgin Mother Mayd shall be, 
Sonne of Immortl Power conceave shall shee, 
He shall be God of Peace and shal restore 
Salvation to the worlde forlorne before.” 


Purycia, 

“ The Almighty Faters deares only Sonne 
Once suffering death shal coldly langvish on 
His woefull Mothers feeble lap, she thrilled 
With sight of his deare carcas so behilld 
Shal have His sovle with sorroes terrifid 
Bvt, bvt He died we in ovr sinnes had did,” 

CuMmANA. 

* God to redeeme vs humaine flesh sahl take, 
Novght holding dearer then vs whole to make 
Peace at His comming to the earth shal com, 
Rest then shal flovrish, warre shal have no roome 
In all the World to toile it as before, 

The Golden-Age He gloriovs shall restore.” 
TIBERTINA. 

“ At Bethleem in base and homely tod, 

A Mayd shal be the Mother of a God. 

He as an infant borne of Mortal lap, 

Shall svcke the pvre milke of her virgin pap, 

O treble blessed thov which shalt have grace 

Gods sonne to novrce and in thine arms embrace.” 

Evrora. 

In little lowly cote open forlorne 

In povertie shall King of Kings be borne, 

He whose sole power all riches doth dispose, 

Shall bvt on hay His naked flesh repose, 

He from belowe shall the good fathers free, 

Then reascend to Heaven traimphantly.” 

Erytnr.©a, 

* T see the Sonne of God com downe from Heavy: 
Held in a Hebrew Virgins arms and even 
Svcking the milke of her pvre mayden brest, 
He in His Man age manifold distrest, 

Shal beare for those whome His He daigned to make 
Shewing of them a Fater’s carz to take.” 


An UNLOOKED-FOR CORRECTION OF A PRoorF- 
Suret.—So many years have passed since the 
occurrence of the amusing anecdote, which I 
extract from a letter written to me in 1839, by 
the principal, though unintentional, actor in it (a 
young author of great promise, but who was 
taken too early from his friends and the public), 
that I think there can now be no objection to its 
publication for the entertainment of some of the 
readera of “N. & Q.” 

“The other day at my publisher's, as I was correcting 
a proof-sheet, I took up a page of what seemed to be 
waste paper, though printed, and read thereon as follows 
—evidently written by some religious sectarian :—‘ Of 
the spirit and tone, and some personal sentiments of 
Bishop Bancroft, we profess to be no admirers; but we 


| only adduce his evidence, so far as he may justly (a) be 
| deemed to speak the sentiments of the Church.’ Struck 





| by this ingenuous, though quite unintentional, exposure 


of the writer’s way of establishing his point, and citing 
witness, I wrote under it, as a note, with the recall-sign 
(a) as follows :—‘i.e. so far as his testimony makes for 
us, we admit its full authority ; but when he differs, 
mum’s the word.’ There I left it, thinking no more 
about the matter. However, a week after, on calling 
again, the publisher, with a most indescribable face, 
pulled all sorts of ways, by a most strong desire to laugh 
and a mock attempt to look serious, like a worthy editor 
of the Churchman’s Magazine, showed me my annotation 
printed off in the number for that month, actually issued 
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and in circulation! Only think of the horror of the 
writers and their friends, at seeing their ion upset, 
in their own work, and apparently by their own hand!’ 
The publisher, on inquiring of the printer who had done 
it, received for answer that he did not know, but supposed 
it might be ‘that gentleman, who was correcting the 
proof-sheet at the desk that day.’” 
W. C, TREVELYAN. | 

Wallington. 

CENTENARIANISM.—Knowing theinterest which | 
the Editor takes in the above subject, I have 
much pleasure in sending him a cutting from The | 
Northern Echo of this date (Jan. 31) :— 

“ Death of a Centenarian.—John Butterfield, a well- | 
known centenarian, died on Friday morning, at Saltaire, | 
at the age of 104 years. The fact of his age being such 
is well authenticated by documentary and other evidence 
extant. He was born at Windhill on August 5, 1765. 
He was married at the age of twenty at Calverley Church, 
and at the age of thirty he became a member of the Bap- 
tist church at Shipley, the church registry of this entry 
bearing date July 4, 1795. Neither wife nor child sur- 
vive him. He was for many years of his vigorous man- 
hood a cloth manufacturer at Idle and Shipley, and 
employed many clothiers. He formerly possessed some 
property, but of late years he was sustained by the gener- 
ous bounty of Mr. Samuel Atkinson, gentleman, of Ship- 
ley. Mr. Butterfielu had, on account of his remarkable 
longevity, been for many years an object of interest in 
the streets and lanes of Shipley and Saltaire. He was 
last seen abroad leaning on a stick and an umbrella 
about nine weeks ago. In the days of his vigour he was 
no doubt a tall, portly man, but in his latter years he had 
begun to stoop and walk with arather infirm step. A 
memory slightly impaired also indicated his gradual and 


certain decay.” 
R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

[All the interest in this case depends upon this im- 
portant part of it—that the fact of his being in his 10511m 
YEAR is well authenticated by documentary and other 
evidence. It would be satisfactory to know of what this 
evidence consists,—Ep. “N, & Q.”] 


“Tru wave A Daa, rr I tose my Spree.” — 
This phrase was current in Notts when I was 
much younger, its most rational meaning being— 
“T’ll attempt, if I don’t succeed.” I have never- 
theless heard it spoken ludicrously, seriously, and 
indelicately. But in whatever sense it may be 
applied, it seems to have originated with echool- 
boys, who, in daring to aim at anything with 
their dag-tops which might —- break their 
spikes, would exclaim—* I'll have a dag, if I lose 
my spike!” and, as possibly many a schoolboy 
could testify, a broken spike was the consequence. 

J. BEALE. 











Curtovs Memento Mort.—In Londonthorpe 
church, near Grantham, I have just had pointed | 
out to me about half-a-dozen brass-headed nails | 
in a part of the rood-screen by which a certain 
woman used to sit. These are known to have 
been taken out of the coffin of a man with whom 
she had lived as housekeeper on terms of im- 
proper intimacy, and placed where she would see | 


| 


them on Sundays, when her mind might be sup- 

posed to be especially open to salutary impres- 

sions. J, T. F. 
Winterton, Brigg. 





Queries, 


ARCHITECTURAL Drawines.— The following 
paragraph is interesting to architects. Can replies 
be given to the questions “ Why was the plan 
submitted?” and “ Was it returned?” “ House 
of Commons, June 25,1788. Sir W. Chambers 
requested to have his plan of Somerset Buildings 
returned,” as stated in the European Magazine 
for July 1788. W.P. 


Jeremy Bentuam (4@ S. iv. 488.) —I shall 
feel obliged to my friend Sir John Bowring if he 
can inform me who wrote the following beautiful 
lines, which I find amongst my collections. I 
do not recognise the handwriting, and the ink has 
become so faint that the MS. is in some parts 
almost illegible. I therefore may have perpetrated 
some trifling mistake in deciphering, Bat I think 
that my carefully made transcript is tolerably 
correct : — 

“Jeremy BenTHAm. 
“T have travelled the world, and that old man’s fame 
Wherever I went shone brightly. 
To his country alone belongs the shame 
To think of his labours lightly. 
“ The words of wisdom I oft have heard 
From that old man’s bosom falling ; 
And ne’er to my soul had wisdom appeered 
So lovely and so enthralling. 
“No halo was round that old man’s head; 
But his locks as the rime-frost hoary, 
While the wind with their snowy relics played, 
Seem’d fairer than crowns of glory. 
“In him have I seen, what I joy to see,— 
In divinest union blended, 
An infant ebild’s simplicity, 
With a sage’s state attended. 
“© He dwells, like a sun, the world above, 
‘Tho’ by folly and envy shrouded ; 
But soon shall emerge in the light of love, 
And pursue his path unclouded. 
“That sun shall the mists of night disperse, 
Whose fetters so long have bound it ; 
The centre of its own universe, 
And thousands of planets round it.” 

The name of “ Bentham” is common on the 
confines of Craven and Westmoreland, and the 
bearers of it are said to have originally obtained it 
from the village of Bentham, near Dent Dale in 
Craven. One who bore the name, the late Rev. J. 
Bentham, was for many years the curate of Linton 
in Craven, and the venerable friend of my boyish 
days. I have often heard him speak about the 
origin of the family name, which he contended was 
from the village of Bentham, where he was born. 
Did the philosopher come from Bentham, or was 
he connected with the family of the above-named 
clergyman P James Henry Dixon. 

Lausanne. 
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“Tae Brack Corraes.”—Can any of your sub- 
seribers inform me where I should be able to 
meet with this story, and who is the author of it? 
It was published, I believe, in a collection of 
stories between *50 and ’60. H. 8. 8. 


Boontxe.—An inquirer in the Justice of the 
Peace Journal asks about a horse — 

“kept for the purpose of husbandry, but which is occa- 
sionally used for booning ; i. e, for the carriage of mate- 
rials for the repairs of the parish highways.” 

Can you tell me in what part of the kingdom 
this term is used, and whether it is restricted to 
the purpose named in the explanation, or extended 
in its use to other and to what purposes ? 

Geo. E. FRERe. 


Grorpano Bruno.—In a communication (4™ 
S. v. 107) concerning Beza’s New Testament, your 
correspondent J. A. G., speaking of Vautrollier, 
says: “ The works of Jordanus Brunus proceeded 
from his French press, and caused his flight from 
his native country.” 

It is not quite clear whose flight is here men- 
tioned, but our query is—What is meant by the 
words “ French press?” for Vautrollier left his 
native country (France) when Giordano Bruno | 
was but a youth, and was printing in London and | 
Edinburgh at the date of those works of Bruno | 
which are usually said to have come from his 

ress, 

We make this query in the faint hope that the 
reply may afford some clue to an unsolved biblio- 
graphical question—viz. where certain other works | 
of Bruno were printed? §MoLINI AND GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 


Foster AND Dvurrretp Famtrres. — Allen | 
Foster of England, in 1682, bought of William 
Penn 1,100 acres of land now included in the 
consolidated City of Philadelphia, Pa. His brother- 
in-law Benjamin Duffield settled on a portion of 
this purchase, and his aged father Robert, born 
in 1612, accompanied him to America. Among 
the earliest tombstones in Christ Church grave- 
yard, Philadelphia, is that of Benjamin Duffield. 
His descendants in the last century used a seal 
with three cloves and a bird for a crest. Can any 
of your readers tell to what county Foster or 
Duffield belonged ? N. E. D. 


MacpHEerson.—About the year 1700 a free- 
booter of the name of Macpherson was hung at 
Banff, who was also a celebrated violinist. I 
have heard it remarked that the violin which he 
possessed was an “ Amati,” and that part of it is 
in the possession of Cluny Macpherson of Cluny. 
Are there positive proofs for the foregoing state- 
ments P MvsIcat. 


Worrttry Montacv: nis Marrraer: Story 
or Francesca.—Having just finished a work 
recently published anonymously in three volumes, 





purporting to be an Autobiography of Edward 
Wortley Montagu, the only son of the celebrated 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in which several 
very extraordinary events are narrated concerning 
his career hitherto totally unknown, I think it 
would be a matter of great interest if any of your 
numerous correspondents could throw any light 
upon the history or identity of “ Francesca,” or 


| give any confirmation of the story of their im- 


prisonment by the Inquisition, which seems to be, 
as narrated, of a very dubious character. 

The well-known story of his advertisement for 
a wife in a condition to soon become a mother, is 
entirely omitted ; and with the general tenour of 
the style of composition, use of language of a 
decidedly “slang” or “ fast” character tends 
very much to lead one to believe the whole story 
is merely a modern concoction. If not, the above 
queries must certainly acquire great interest. 

H. Montaev. 


NortHampton Torocrarny. — Where can I 
refer to the following, mentioned by Gough in his 
Catalogue of British Topography ? — 

(1.) A Proof Print of Wellingborough Cross. 

(2.) The Lawn Front of Sir John Palmer’s House at 
Carlton, by Mr. Johnson. Royal Academy, i778. 

(3.) View of the Menagerie at Castle Ashby, by Mr. 
Seres. Royal Academy, 1774. 

(4.) View of Walmested, by Thomas Thornton, 1779. 
Lamport Hall, B. Cole. Sc. 

Joun TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 

[ For a list of Tracts on Northamptonshire topography, 
—_ Hotten’s Handbook of Topography, pp. 161-159. 
—ZD. | 

Portrait UnkNown.—Portrait of a middle- 
aged man with frizzled hair, resembling Rem- 
brandt. The body is turned to the observer's 
right, the face three-quarters, the hair much 
frizzled ; the light falls on the right side of the 
face and nose, which is large; the left side of the 
face, the mouth, and greater part of the forehead 
are in deep shadow; a broad white plaited collar, 
embroidered at the edges, falls on a fur tippet; the 
head is covered with a truncated fur cap, with 
rosette on right side, and ribbons pendent ; left 
ear not seen, but right is visible, the upper por- 
tion through the hair. Left arm shaded; right 
clear, except towards body. Background is white. 
In a line with the left shoulder is written “Rem- 
brandt.” Height, not including margin, three 
inches; width, two inches and a half. G. H, M. 


Roman Remains In WestMInsTER.—The al- 
lusion to the Temple of Apollo, which is ‘tradi- 
tionally said to have occupied the site now filled 
by Westminster Abbey, so aptly referred to by 
Dean Stanley in his graceful speech to the Arch- 
bishop of Syra at the banquet in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and the discovery of the Roman sar- 
cophagus in the very precincts of the Abbey, may 
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furnish an excuse to one who has long taken an 
interest in the history of dear old Westminster 
for asking whether there exists any well authen- 
ticated evidence of the discovery of Roman 
remains in Westminster? I say “ well authen- 
ticated,” for I have had in my possession for many 
years some Roman coins said to have been found 
towards the beginning of the present century in 
King Street, Westminster, a I saw not very 
long since a fragment of Roman statuary said to 
have been dug up in Marsham Street. 

Now, during the last quarter of a century there 
have been vast excavations in Westminster, con- 
nected with the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the new sewers some twenty years 
since, the underground railway running close—I 
fear too close—to the Abbey, the new Foreign 
Office and India House, and the Thames Em- 
bankment. In the course of these great and 
various works haye any Roman remains been 
found ? 

Sirk WItt1AM Tite, one of the most influential 
members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who is an occasional correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
and who takes so great an interest in Roman 
London, could perhaps answer the question as 
far as the works connected with the Thames 
Embankment are concerned ? 

A Tuorney IsLANDER. 


Provp Satoprans. — Happening quite by acci- 
dent to be turning over an old work on geography 
contained in two large folio volumes, this well- 
known sobriquet, in the form of a side note, 
caught my eye. Referring to the text, I found 
the following account of the cause from which it 
took its rise : — 

“'Tis said that King Charles II. would have erected 
this town (Shrewsbury) into a city, but the townsmen 
choose rather to remain a corporation as it is ; for which | 
refusal of such honour, they were afterwards called the | 
Proud Salopians.”* 

I am curious to know if there be any authority | 
for this statement. The work I quote from is by 
Emanuel Bowen, geographer to his majesty, and 
was published in London, 1747. 











Epavnp Tew. 

Saetiey’s “Queen Mas” anp “DEcLARATION 
or Rieuts.”—Mr. Rossetti, in his new edition 
of Shelley, tells us (vol. i. p. 464) that “Queen 
Mab was published by a piratical trader soon after 
it had been privately printed, and was again 
piraticall pp in 1821.” 

Now fs 1all feel greatly indebted to Mr. Ros- 
sett! if he will kindly inform me where I can see 
a copy of Queen Mab other than Shelley's pri- 
vately printed one, bearing date between 1813 
and 1821, or any reference thereto. 

Mr. Rossetti entirely omits any account of 








[* See “N. & Q.” 1* §S. vii. 527.) 


Shelley’s Irish broadside Declaration of Rights, 
which he will find noted in Mr. Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes as having been sold with a copy of Queen 
Mab some years ago. Being the fortunate owner 
of a copy of this very rare broadside, some account 
of it may be interesting to your readers. It is 
closely printed on one side of a large folio sheet, 
and consists of thirty-one declarations, and con- 
cludes with a feeling exhortation. A box con- 
taining a number of these declarations, together 
with the Irish pamphlets (which I also possess), 
was seized by the customs at Holyhead about 
March 25, 1812. They had been sent by Shelley 
directed to “Miss Hitchener, Hurstpierpoint, 
Brighton.” The authorities at Holyhead imme- 
diately communicated with Sir Francis Freeling, 
and Shelley was carefully watched under the 
direction of the Earl of Chichester, and this 
doubtless was the cause of his sudden departure 
from Ireland. 

Having all the documents relating to this 
seizure, &c. in my possession you may rely upon 
the correctness of the above statement. 

A Lonpon BooxsEtier. 


Srverne Mice. — Is there any omen or super- 
stition attached to singing mice? Two persons, 
on whom I can rely, heard a few nights ago the 
sound in the part of a kitchen which is at times 
inhabited by mice. The noise lasted quite ten 
minutes, and resembled a canary’s song in very low 
tones, and was modulated in the same way, unlike 
the usual mouse-squeak, H. A. B. 


BistioGRaAPHy OF Sopa-waTeR.—I note in 
the register of “ Patents lately enrolled ” for the 
year 1814, that a patent was granted on April 27 
to David Grant of Pickett Street, Strand, for “a 
pump or apparatus for drawing off soda-water 
and other liquors itnpregnated with fixed air.” 
But when was soda-water itself first manufactured 
in England? So far as I can discern, it seems to 
have come in with the fall of Napoleon, and in 
the company of cigars, trousers (an astonishing 
decline in breeches tock place after Waterloo; 
and their continuous decay may be due also to 
the fact that Thistlewood in 1820-1 was hanged 
in white kerseymere small-clothes and stockings), 
hessian boots and ornamental clocks. Byron has 
eulogised hock and soda or selzer-water, and in a 
letter from Venice to Mr. Murray (about 1817, I 
think), begs him to send out some “ soda-powders,” 
but no more poetry. G, A. Sana. 


“Tour in Scornanp In 1803.”—Can any of 
your readers tell me who was the author of a 
quaint little volume, entitled — 

“ Observations on a Short Tour made in the Summer of 
1803 to the Western Highlands of Scotland, Interspersed 
with Original Pieces of Descriptive and gore | 
Poetry. London: Printed for the Author by W. Nichol- 
son, Warner Street, and sold by Sael & Co., 192 in the 
Strand, 1804.” ? 
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The writer of the Tour started from R ,a 
small town in Warwickshire, accompanied by a 
friend, Mr. S . They followed the track of 
Dr. Johnson over the Western Highlands, and 
closed the journey at Oxford. 





James GIBson. 
Liverpool, 


Wetsn Verse.—At the end of the commenda- 
tory verses prefixed to James Hayward’s transla- 
tion of Biondi’s Eromena (London, 1632, fol.) 
are the following lines :— 

“ Hawdd darllhen dalen liw dydd, hawdd siarad 

Hawdd siwrneio glenydd, 
& byr iaith bod ynieithydd 
Gorchwy] faith gorchest y sydd. 
Tuo. REveEtt, 
Ex hospitio Graii, Gen.” 

What is the meaning of these lines ? 

E. H. Know zs. 

Kenilworth. 


Queries with Answers. 


LonemMAN AND Co.—I find the name of T. Long- 
man on the title-page of a book printed in London 
in 1753, 
firm since so well known. Can any one give the 
dates of their adoption? It once extended to six 
names—“ Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown 
and Green.” UNEDA. ?” 

Philadelphia, 

(The cradle of the Longman family was Bristol. It 
was on June 9, 1716, that the indentures were signed 
which bound Thomas Longman (the son of the last 
Bristol Ezekiel Longman) apprentice for the term of 
seven years to Mr. John Osborne, stationer and book- 
seller at the Oxford Arms in Lombard Street, London — 
not the Tom Osborne, gentle reader, whom Dr. Johnson 
discourteously knocked down with a folio.* 
1723, Thomas Longman’s indentures expired, and within 





I presume he was a predecessor of the | 


obit. Feb. 5, 1797. The son and successor of the Jatter 
was Thomas Norton Longman, who walked steadily in 
the footsteps of his uncle; completing the superstructure 
which the founder had reared, and leaving to his suc- 
cessor the business he had inherited, ripe for the expan- 
sion which the nineteenth century was to bestow on it. 
Mr. Owen Rees entered in 1794, and shortly afterwards 
the business was carried on as Longman and Rees till 
1804, when Mr. Cosmo Orme, an assistant, had entered 
into partnership with Mr. Thomas Hurst; but it was 
thought desirable to retain his services, and the firm be- 
came that of Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme; in 1811 
was added the name of Mr. Thomas Brown, and in 1824 
that of Mr. Bevis E. Green. 

Mr. T. Norton Longman died on August 29, 1842: his 
son, the present head of the firm, Mr. Thomas Longman, 
entered as partner in 1832, and William, another son, 
became partner in 1839. 

Mr. Roberts, who was apprenticed in the house in 1826, 
was received into partnership in 1856, and in June, 1862, 
Mr. William E. Green, second son of the senior partner, 
was also admitted. The retirement of Mr. Green, sen, 
and the death of Mr. Roberts having made a further 
change necessary, Mr. Thomas Reader and Mr. Robert 
Dyer were admitted as partners. The firm now trades 
under the names of Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer. Thus, the history of the “Great House in the Row,” 


. ° . : | it will be seen, extends over a century and a half. ] 
various changes in the name of the firm, with the | 


On June 9, | 


a short time his master’s daughter, Mistress Mary Os- | 


borne, became Dame Mary Longman, the newly-married 
couple locating themselves at the Ship and Black Swan 
in Paternoster Row. Subsequently the matrimonial alli- 
ance was crowned by a commercial one ; for in 1725 the 
firm was known by the names of J. Osborne, T. Longman, 
and J. Batley, in Paternoster Row, and in the following 
year as J. Osborne and T. Longman at the Ship in Pater- 
noster Row. 

In 1754, Thomas Longman took his nephew into part- 
nership, after which the imprints were issued as “ T. and 
T. Longman, at the Ship in Paternoster Row.” The 
founder of the house, Thomas Longman, died on June 18, 
1755, and was succeeded in the business by his nephew, 











* Johnson to Bozzy.—* Sir, he was impertinent to me, 
and I beat him; but it was not in his shop: it was in my 
own chamber,” 


Wirr1aM Hatter. — Has any account been 
printed of this person, a well-known cabinet- 
maker of Long Acre, who in 1747 bought the 
Duke of Chandos’ estate of Canons, near Edg- 
ware? Iam desirous of learning when, and to 
whom, that estate was sold about 1808. Pro- 
bably this was the same person who possessed 
the Townhill estate in the parish of Stoneham, 
near Southampton, which suctaliy was sold about 
the same period. His name appeared in 3™ 5S. 
ii. 150, in connection with the statue of King 
George I., removed from Canons, and the figure 
of which now lies prostrate on the ground in 
Leicester Square. fe 

{In the works quoted in our notice of the history of 
Canons (anté, p. 175) will be found some allusions to 
William Hallet. ‘The following announcement of his 
death on Dec. 17, 1781, appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, lii, 45: “Wm. Hallet, Esq., of Canons, near 
Edgware, Middlesex, formerly an eminent cabinet-maker 
in St. Martin’s Lane. After the sale of the late Duke of 
Chandos’s house piecemeal, he bought the site and estate, 
together with large quantities of the materials, which 
other purchasers refused or neglected to clear, and with 
them built himself a house on the centre vaults of the 
old one. This house and estate he has bequeathed to his 
grandson, a minor.” The house passed to Dennis O'Kelly, 
and then to Patrick his nephew; and in July, 1811, it 
was sold to Sir Thomas Plummer, Solicitor-General, for 


55,0007. ] 
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Srr W. Davenant’s Wives.—Who were the 
wives of Sir William Davenant? I remember 
reading that he was twice married, but am unable 
to find any notice of the fact in Wood or Aubrey, 
or in any of the biographers I have consulted. 

8. L. 

[It is somewhat remarkable that the biographers of Sir 
William Davenant were unable to give the maiden names 
of his two wives. In the Gentleman's Magazine for Oct. 





1850, p. 367, are the following notices of their final resting- | 


places: “ Burial of the first wife of Sir Wm. Davenant, 
* March 5, 1654 5, Anne, wife of Sir Wm, Davenant, out 


of Castell Yard.’—Burial register of St. Andrew’s, Hol- | 


born. Castle Yard is now Castle Street, and when Lady 
Davenant lived there was well inhabited.” Again, 
“ Burial of widow of Sir Wm. Davenant, ‘ Feb. 24, 1690-1. 
Lady Mary Davenant, old vault, fever.'—Burial register 
of St. Bride's, Fleet Street.” ] 


Heratpic.—To what family do the arms “Gu. 
a feas chequé” belong ? — C. 8. K. 

[Lindsay of Scotland bear “Gules a fesse chequey, arg. 
and azure”; but our correspondent has not given the 
colours of the cheque, which are everything. | 





Replies. 
WAKEFIELD PARISH CHURCH. 
(4" S. v. 163.) 


My attention has been called to a communicea- 
tion in your columns respecting the proposed re- 
aving of the chancel of the shoveuenes church. 
f the writer states his case in ignorance of the 
facts, he may, perhaps, be glad of fuller informa- 
tion. The committee (of whom I suspect him to 
be a member) expressed a wish to repave the 
chancel, upon which I wrote to the chairman 
strongly urging the claims of deceased parish- 
ioners to have their memorials respected, and 
urgently dissuading the committee from re- 
moving them. I may mention that the tombstones 
were those of parishioners of the last century or 


| tombstones. 





for their consideration, which had been prepared with a 
view to relaying the existing memorial stones as part of 
the permanent pavement. After long consideration the 
Committee felt themselves unable to adopt the plan. 

“They are anxious to combine, if possible, the two 
objects—the preservation of everything now in the church, 
and the decent, or rather handsome, appearance of the 
edifice. They consider that to use the old stones as part 
of the flooring is to defeat the object of preservation in 
the most effective manner, for some are already illegible, 
and the rest are rapidly becoming so. The treading over 
them for a very short time longer will absolutely efface 
every inscription. The blotchy appearance of such a 
pavement would also be thoroughly unsightly. 

“Our committee therefore propose to have a perfect 
register prepared on vellum of all the inscriptions so far 
as they can now be deciphered, and also to have an ac- 
curate plan of the position of every stone made by a 
competent surveyor. These would be deposited in the 
parish chest, so that the parochial history would be per- 
fectly preserved. They then propose to level the whole 
of the present flooring, laying the old stones on a bed of 
concrete, and over that to lay a new pavement of such 
material as you may advise.” 

Then follow some suggestions about the new 
floor :— 

“In either case brasses would be let in, as already 
done in the encaustic tiles of the sanctuary, with such 
particulars engraven on each as will identify every grave 
included in the proposed plan and register.” 


In reply to this I reiterated my objection, while 
admitting that, if they were determined to re- 
move the memorials, the plan they proposed as to 
recording them might be the next best alterna- 
tive. And in sending a plan as requested, I 
wrote on the same that I sent it in compliance 
with their instructions, but that my own opinion 
and wishes were for the preservation of the old 
All this while not one word of sym- 
pathy did I receive from one member of the com- 
mittee in my endeavour to preserve the memorials 
of their fellow-townsmen; and it may be that 
your correspondent sat by, waiting for me to give 


| way, that he might pounce down upon me, as if 


two, not ancient memorials; but I strongly hold | 


that such mementoes should be respected. 

I went further: I had a specification prepared 
for the reparation and careful relaying of all these 
memorial stones, containing the strongest injunc- 
tions against the destruction ofany of them. I was 
the more urgent because I had been inadvertently 
are into the error of designing a pavement 
for the altar space before I knew of the existence 


it were my doing instead of being done in spite 
of my remonstrances. 
I may mention that the expression respecting 


| “ a Staffordshire farmer's kitchen” is a quotation 


from a paper read by me before the Institute of 


| British Architects, in which I was protesting 
| against this practice of removing the memorials 


of some similar stones; and I was most anvrious 


not to allow a single monumental inscription to 
be lost in the part now under consideration. 

I received the following letter from the com- 
mittee on the receipt of my specification and 
plan :— 

“ At the last meeting of the Restoration Committee a 
drawing of the floor of the chancel was laid before them 


of the dead. It of course referred to Staffordshire 
tiles. The pavement in question isa tolerably good 
one in stone of two colours, in no degree such as 
is described. This, however, is neither here nor 
there. I agree with your correspondent that no 
pavement, good or bad, should oust the memo- 


| rials of the departed, however I may differ from 
| him as to the way in which he has ignored all I 


have done to prevent it, and that the tearing up 
of the tombstones, which he justly deprecates, is 
the deliberate act of the inhabitants of Wake- 
field, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of one 
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who, though a stranger, has more respect for the 

memorials of their fellow-townsmen than is ac- 

corded to them by their living representatives. 
Gzo, GILBERT Scort. 


BURIAL IN AN ERECT POSTURE. 
(1* S. viii. 5.) 
A note was made by the ey writer some 


years ago on a monumental slab at Stanton Har- 
court church, Oxon, which led to a series of com- 


munications on the above subject tending to show | 
that the practice was not uncommon at various | 


periods in the case of military captains; and the | 
suggestion was made that in that of the Clap- 
hams and Mauleverers at Bolton Priory they were 
marvellously buried as being marvellous men. At | 


least this was assigned as the reason for leaving | 
Howleglass in that posture when the ropes used | 
in lowering the foot of his coffin broke. Fuller | 
in his Worthies mentions that Sir William Paget, 
who died in 1563, “is buried in Lichfield, and | 
not in the vault under the church of Drayton in 

| 

| 


Middlesex, where the rest of that family, I cannot 
say lie (as whose coffins are erected), but are very | 
completely reposed in a peculiar posture, which I | 
meet not with elsewhere; the horror of a vault | 
being much abated with the lightness and sweet- 
ness thereof.” As to Ben Jonson, it seems unde- 
cided whether want of cash or want of space led 
to his erect interment. That he was so buried is | 
stated to have been found to be the case on his 
grave being opened some years aince. That want 
of space was not the cause is proved by many 
subsequent interments: but that economy was 
seems likely from Jack Young's eighteenpenny 
gift of an inscription, as related by Aubrey. The 
author of the Tagoldsby Legends, however, holds 
the other view, as he tells us — 
“ Besides in the place 

They say there’s not space 

To bury what wet-nurses call a ‘ Babby.’ 

Even ‘ Rare Ben Jonson,’ that famous wight, 

I am told is interr’d there bolt upright, 

In just such a posture beneath his bust 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust.” 


Had the proof of burials in an erect posture | 
merely rested on the legend of the Claphams and | 
Mauleverers, I should have ventured to start the 
question whether it might not have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word “ upright,” which, 
as readers of Chaucer are aware, is used repeatedly 
by him for a recumbent posture, even to the ex- 
tent of “bolt-upright.” Possibly the practice may 
have been introduced by some knight who had 
met with it in a foreign land. 

I lately had an opportunity of inspecting the 

fobart vault under the north chancel aisle of | 
Blickling church, Norfolk. It was probably con- | 


structed by Sir John Hobart, son of Sir ye 
who acquired the property from the Clere family 
| by purchase. Sir John built the hall, and the 
vault seems of the same date. It is of fine gauged 
| red brickwork, and is formed into a series of 
| niches, in and about which are nineteen coffins 
| placed erect. The first is that of Sir John him- 
| self, who died 1647; the last, that of the first 
| Earl of Buckinghamshire, who died 1756. The 
| older coffins are of lead only, one formed like a 
mummy, showing, I think, a female form, The 
sexton’s opinion was that the posture was devised 
to expose the least surface to decay by contact 
with the ground, but this is disproved by the fact 
of the older coffins being of lead only. It is re- 
markable that Sir John Hobart in marrying his 
second wife, Lady Frances Egerton, made it his 
first request to her upon her marriage day that 


| she should be buried in this vault, which —— 


she duly fulfilled, as is stated in Collins's Peerage, 
iv. 366. Such a quaint request would make one 
think the worthy baronet must have been some- 
what of an original, and thus he too might claim 
to be buried marvailously as being a marvelous 
man. A most remarkable instance of this posture 
of burial on a large scale I once saw at the Capu- 
chin convent near Palermo, where, in an under- 
ground cloister, rows of bodies, preserved by a 
temporary interment in an air-tight cell for six 
months, are placed erect in niches, clothed in their 
monastic habit. The effect is both ghastly and 
grotesque, from the various attitudes in which the 
corpses hang out of their niches, and the expres- 
sion of their fleshless visages. Besides the friars 
and those who have chosen to be buried in the 
habit, there are members of other monastic socie- 
ties and ladies in full-dress. These last are care- 
fully preserved behind glass or wire, while num- 
bers of children in one part form a sort of cornice, 
and in another are placed in glass cases like stuffed 
birds. VEBNA. 


PROVERB: “THE BETTER THE DAY THE 
BETTER THE DEED.” 
(4% §. v. 147.) 

This proverb is not nonsense, though the mean- 
ing is stupid, and such as it is it is often _ 
verted. It applies, I believe, wholly to Sundays 
or great holydays, and means that the goodness 
of a good deed is enhanced by its being done on 
a good day. But I have often heard it perverted 
to mean, half in joke, that a bad or questionable 


| action is, as it were, sanctified by being done on 


a Sunday. LYTTELTON. 





As to the origin of the proverb, I can say 
nothing; but as to the sense of it, I cannot see 
that it is so inconceivable as R. C. L. finds it. 
Suppose a man is censured by some one for doing 
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work on a Sunday. He may be supposed to meet 
the officious interference of the objector with the 
above proverb, meaning that the supererogatory 
goodness of the day passes on into the deed done 
init. Holy things consecrate things contiguous 
to them ; why then should not holy seasons con- 
secrate in like manner the deeds done in them, 


provided they be in themselves innocent? and if | 


so, the more holy the season the more will the 
deed be so and the better. C. A. W. 
Mayfair, W. 


Few things are more uncertain than the origin 
of a proverb. Though traced back to its first 
appearance in literature, it may then have been 
an ancient of days. Like the founder of a family, 


it probably has a previous though unknown gene- | 


alogy ; and as regards the present proverb, with 

R. C. L., I must leave its origin unascertained. 
But that it has no meaning, or none founded 

on common sense, I can in no wise agree to. The 


usual form of it is, “ The better day the better | 
deed”; and I have always attached to it mean- | 


ings such as these :— 

1. By way of precept: that the better day de- 
mands the better deed ; as, remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy. 

2. With reference to opportuneness, “ the better 
day ” is the present, and a good deed is better for 
being done at once ; much as one says, “ Ris dat 
qui cité dat.” 

3. By way of association: a deed indifferent 
in itself derives a character of “ better” from 
being found in a series of good or pleasurable 
actions, which impart to it their own peculiar 
tone. On festive days the proverb is often thus 
used as enjoining or excusing some detail of con- 
viviality. 

4. By a reflex action of the sentence, it may be 
said that the day on which the “ better deed” is 
done derives from it a proportionate dignity and 
honour. I do not think that any of these inter- 
pretations are so far removed from the foundation 
of common sense as to make the proverb that 
absurd thing which R. C. L. insinuates., 

Crowpown. 


Ialways understood (and fancy that peop'e uni- 
versally understand) this proverb to be related to 
the Sunday or Sabbath controversy; as much as 
to say, “It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath- 
day.” “ And not only lawful,” adds the proverb, 
“but peculiarly and pre-eminently law‘u!. It 
would be right to exert yourself in a ¢>-d cause 
on any day; and the more sacred the Jay, the 
more appropriate does such exertion become.” 

W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 





I have very often heard this proverb, and the | 


only explanation I can give to it is, that it is some- 





times used to commend work done on Sunday. 
That persons may characterise work done on this 
day as being all the better for it, may seem strange, 
but in that sense I have heard it used. “ But 
surely,” some Sabbatarian may indignantly ex- 
claim, “ you do not mean to tell me that our 





ancestors were so disrespectful of the Lord’s day as 
to commend work done at that particular time ? ” 
But, in reply, I can affirm that probably in the days 
when the proverb had rise our ancestors paid as 
| much attention to saints’ days as Sundays; and 
| that, when any particular engagement was ful- 
| filled on a saint’s day, it was put down as the 

| “ better the day the better the deed.” 
REPORTER. 


wiiiensipieinapeicinnas 
THE SANGREAL, OR HOLY GRAIL. 
(4° S. v. 29, 135, 148.) 

Mr. Tennyson has good authority for his divi- 
sion of the word Sangreal. In the Morte d’ Arthur 
compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, in the text of 
1634, the vessel is frequently called “the holy 
| grale.” A medizeval romance on the subject is 

called Romans du San Greal. Mr. Baring-Gould 
says the first to adapt the Druidic mystery to 
Christianity was a British hermit, who wrote a 

Latin legend on the subject. Helinandus (died 

1227) says: — 

“ At this time (A.p. 720) in Britain, a marvellous 
vision was shown by an angel to a certain hermit. It 
was of the basin or paropsis in which the Saviour supped 
with his disciples; concerning which the history was 
written by the same hermit, which is called the Gradal. 
In French they give the name gradal, or graal, to a large 
rather deep vessel in which rich meats with their gravy 
are served to the wealthy.” 

Garalis, in an Anglo-Saxon glossary, is ex- 
plained by acetabulum, a vessel for holding vinegar. 
In Bennet College, Cambridge, Dr. Bell says there 
is a poem on the subject, of 40,000 verses, hitherto 
unpublished, in which the name is given Sank 
Ryal and Seynt Graal.* In a learned paper on the 
subject, in the Freemason’s Quarterly Review 
(1, N.S. 1853), he points out that the fullest 
account of the Sangreal abroad is in an ancient Ger- 
man poem entitled 7iturel. The legend is here 
divested of the subsequent machinery derived 
from Merlin and Arthur. Titurel builds a castle 
for the graal called Monsalvatsch (Mons Salva- 
toris), and in it a costly temple decorated with 
marbles and rare gems. One of the versions of 
Titurel is attributed to Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
who flourished at the beginning of the thirteenth 








* Mr. SKEAT is said to have discovered a fragment of 
800 lines of an early “ History of the Holy Graal ” among 
the Vernon MSS. in the Bodleian Library. There 1s 
another history of the Graal by Skynner, c. 1440, in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College. This will probably 
be edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Early English Text 
| Society. 
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century. The poet commits the grail to the care 
of acommunity of chaste knights, or Tempeleise ; 
proving, says Dr. Bell, that the order of Knights 
Templars was selected by the poet to guard it at 
a time when, if ever, it must have been at the 


height of its impiety and impurity, and this is a | 


suflicient answer to the monstrous charges brought 
against that body. 

The first impulse seems to have been given to 
the visionary reveries of the Troubadours from 
Spain. In the Grenville Collection, British Mu- 
seum (10241), is a very scarce Spanish book in 
black-letter, the Sancte Grial, 1515. The earliest 
French translation was produced in 1516. The 
graal myth, when it got more extended, became 
less distinct in outline; but a dish was still the 
prominent feature. 

Gervinus, in his History of Teutonic Poetry 
(i, 407), says it would be lost labour to endeavour 
to arrive at the bottom of the legend. In his 
belief it had no other foundation than the fancy 
of probably a Provencal or Spanish monk, to 
whom perhaps a costly relic gave the impulse. 

The Sacro Catino at Genoa is believed by 
Chevalier Rossi to be a production of the Augus- 
tan age of Rome; but Millin thinks it cast during 
the Lower Empire at Constantinople or Cesarea. 
M. Barthelmy obtained a sight of it in 1755, and 
saw by the air bubbles that it was made of glass. 
Napoleon took it to Paris; but it was restored in 
1815, though broken in the transit. In 1319, 
when the town was besieged by the Ghibellines, 
a cardinal advanced a sum equal to two hundred 
marks of gold upon it, but it was afterwards re- 
deemed. There is a tradition that it was given 
by the Queen of Sheba to the royal treasury of 
the Kings of Judah, and passed to the priesthood 
and family of Joseph, was used by Our Lord at 
his Last Supper, and then carried to the Roman 
colony of Cesarea on the Mediterranean, and in 
1101 transferred to Genoa, 
ducal palace at the latter place, one of the frescoes 
represents the division of the spoil at the taking of 
Cwesarea. A young man is represented selecting 
the holy dish from piles of rich booty heaped 
around. j Precor, Jun., F.S.A. 

Ulting, Maldon. 


| pp. 102, 378 of tom. 1* of Les Romans de la table 
ronde, by M. Paulin Paris (see also the word 


| 
| 


| 


gradale in Ducange). The many difficulties about 
the word are there carefully discussed. See also 
the edition of The History of the Holy Graal, 
edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club, 


| at the end of the first volume of which the 


| (gradus) of the altar. 


original early French version of the romance was 
reprinted, At 1. 2653 of this romance the ques- 
tion is asked by some sinful men, “ and what is 
the name of the vessel?” The answer being — 
“ Qui a droit le vourra nummer, 
Par droit Graal l’apelera” ; 

where the prefix san or saint is not used. The 
most ancient notice of the word is certainly to be 
found in Helinandus, who was a Cistercian monk 
in the abbey of Froidmond, in the diocese of 
Beauvais, and who died either in 1219 or 1223; 
and whose works are printed in vol. ccxii. of 
Migne’s Cursus Patrologie. The passage is a 
curious one, and worthy of a corner in 
“N.& Q.”:— 

“ Anno 717. Hoc tempore, cuidam eremite monstrata 
est mirabilis quedam visio per angelum, de Sancto Jo- 
sepho, decurioce nobili, qui corpus Domini deposuit de 
cruce; et de catino illo vel paropside in quo Dominus 
ceenavit cum discipulis suis; de qua ab eodem eremita 
descripta est historia que dicit Gradal. Gradalis autem 
vel gradale dicitur gallice scutella lata et aliquantulum 
profunda in qua preciose dapes cum suo jure [gravy] 
divitibus solent apponi, et dicitur nomine graal,” etc. 

The word Gradale means a service-book con- 
taining the responses, &c., sung before the steps 
In the sense of an open 


| platter it is said to be corrupted from cratella, the 
| diminutive of crate, and four wholegpages are 


In the hall of the | 


That Sangreal should be a corruption of sang 


real is such a very obvious derivation, that it will 
probably always find acceptance; although it is 


always safe to regard popular etymologies with | 


suspicion, and the more so if they were con- 
structed In medieval times. As in all other cases, 


we must have some regard to chronology ; and | | 
believe it will be found that the word graal | 


existed long before the idea of prefixing the epi- 


thet san was at all common, and consequently | 


long before the corrupt etymology sang real was 
thought of. The history of the word is given at 


devoted to a consideration of it in Roquefort’s 
Glossaire de la Langue romane. I have no space 
to plunge into a long explanation of the shape of 
the vessel, or to decide whether it ought to be 
called a cup or a dish—it is safest to call it a 
vescel. Spenser calls it holy grayle (F. Q., book ii. 
c. x. st. hii.) 

As for the combination sang real, it is used in 
old English as well as in French, but much more 
commonly in the sense of royal than of true blood. 
I give two examples : — 

« Alle with taghte men and towne in togers sulle [? fulle} 
ryche, i 
Of saunke realle in suyte, sexty at ones. 
Morte Arthure (ed. Perry), 1. 178. 
“ He came of the sank royall, 
That was cast out of a bochers stall.” 
Skelton, Why Come ye nat to Court, 1, 490. 

Considerations as to space render this a very 
imperfect notice of the word. : 
Watrer W, Sixrar. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





My late friend Dr. William Bell, who had well 
studied this subject, agreed with the Poet Lau- 
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reate; but I think both are wrong, and I claim 
Chaucer as on my side, where he uses “ blood 
real” (royal blood), I conceive, in the sense of 
sang real (Man of Lawes Tale) : — 
“ O quenés living in prosperitee, 

Duchesses, and ye ladies ev’rich' on, 

Haveth? som routhe5 on hire adversitee ; 

An emptrourés doughter stant¢ alone ; 

She hath no wight’ to whom to make hire monc® ; 

O blood real™ that stondest® in this drede, 

Fer® ben !° thy frendés in thy gret®™ nede.'2 ” 


? every. 2 have, 5 compassion. # stands 
5 person. ® moan, 7 royal, ®% stood, ® far. 
10 are, 11 great. 12 need. 


T. J. Bucxrton. 





Mr. Henry Lataam asks, “but what is a 
greal?” A greal is simply a dish. “ Plats tran- 
cheurs et gruzals d'estain.” Etym.: Provengal, 
grasal, grazal; Spanish, grial; Barbarous Latin, 
gradalis, The origin of this word is unknown. 


reverenced by the superstitious. It was brought 
to Paris in the French revolution. 


Sarnt GRAAL. 
Atheneum. 





The division of Sangreal into sang, “blood,” and 
real, “real or royal,’ as suggested by Mr. La- 
THAM, is incorrect. The word is probably derived 


from san, “holy,” and an old French word gréal | 


(Provengal, grazal), a kind of dish or chalice. 
That part of the Sangreal legend which states 
that the cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper was afterwards employed by Joseph of 
Arimathzea to catch some drops of his blood as 
he was taken down from the cross, is supposed 
by some to have arisen from the fact of the word 
being divisible into sang and real, as well as into 
san and greal. LIBER. 


“ CRUMBLE,” IN TOPOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
(4" §. iv. 335, 491, 570; v. 71.) 


If it be true, as “ A HigHtanper ” asserts, that 


| dinavian. 





Hamilton, Hall, Hally, Horn, Hawkie, Haig, 
White, Hind, Help, Holborn, Roy, Hauk, Her- 
ring, Hare, Graeme, Goodwin, Hiltie, Watt, 
Wattie, Haldan, Austin, Herd, Rigg, Ragg, 
Hackney, Johnson, Just, Ingram, Carr, Kettle, 
Collie, Craik, Kemp, Coutts, Carrick, Currie, 
Connell,* Clark, Con, Croc, Lockie, Louden, Lamb 
Logie, Lyte, Lockhart, Mann, Mill, Marr, Michael, 
Mudie, Maul, Neil, Yule, Orm, Otyr, Pride, 
Raffan, Reid, Sanders, Silver, Scott, Suttie, 
Sidey, Speirs, Stein, Scurry, Swan, Somers, Sib- 
bald, Tulloch, Tannahill, Tait, Tosh, Vicar, Wal- 
lis, Vedder, Wedderburn, with which compare 
the Scandinavian proper names Krum-r Angel, 
Aud-r, Ari, Ali, Askr, Alsten, Aron, Bukk-r, 
Bakki, Beitill, Barna, Butar, Brand-r, Bardi, 
Biérn, Blaka, Brin, Bruni, Boll, Bot, Breid, 
Borrhy, Balld-r, Brodi, Barek-r, Bresi, Birna, 
Birvil, Béllok, Bragi, Dalla, Dromi, Duf-r, Dun, 
Eldir, Eigil, Erlend-r, Eistan, Finn-r, Finni, Gari, 


| Guddar, G6, Guon-r, Gris, Gamel, “ll, Glen, 
he holy greal was a green glass vessel much | 


Gothar, Hrani, Hamil, Hall-r, Halli, Horn, Haki, 
Hegg-r, Hyvti, Hundi, Hialp, Halbiérn, Hroi, 
Hank-r, Haering-r, Har, Gram-r, Godvin, Hiallti, 
Hvate, Halfdan, Hastin, Herd-r, Hrygg-r, Hakon, 
Jonson, Justan, Ingram-r, Kar, Ketil, Koi, 
Kraka, Kempi, Koétt, Koeruk, Kori, Konal, 
Klaerk, Kon-r, Krok-r, Loki, Lodinn, Lambi, 


| Logi, Ljot, Loker, Mani, Miéll, Mar, Mikill, 


e 


Mud-r, Mal, Neils, Juel, Orm-r, Otter, Pruda, 
Rafn, Rédd, Sindur, Sélvér, Skota, Séti, Suda, 
Spérr, Steini, Skorri, Svan-r, Sumar, Sivald, Toli, 
Tanni, Teit-r, Toste, Vikar, Vali, Vedur, Vedur- 
Biérn. From the Norwegian name Boek alone we 
have doubtless the Lowland Scotch surnames Boek, 
Boeke, Boece, Boyack, Bauk, Buik, Buick, and 
probably Boase, this last corrupted from the sound 
of the & softened into c, as in the name Boece. 
Hector Boece was a native of Dundee, the 
original inhabitants of which were mostly Scan- 
Of Norse names borne by the Scottish 
Highlanders may be mentioned Mac Vicar, Mac 
Iver, Mac Alister, Mac Swein, Mac Wattie, Mac 


| Connell, Mac Haffie, Mac Luckie, Mac Michael, 


the Northmen “ never settled” on the mainland | 


of Scotland, how are we to account for the very 
large number of Scandinavian personal names 
borne by the people all over the kingdom, High- 
lands and Lowlands? Take the following as a 
sample, viz.: Crum, Croom, Crombie (old form 
Kruméy), Anglie, Inglis, Auld, Air, Alison, 
Asher, Alston, Irons, Buck, Baikie, 
Barny, Butters, Brand, Baird, Burn, Blake, Black, 
Blaikie, Blackie, Brown, Brownie, Bell, Butt, 
Braid, Borrie, Bald, Brodie, Barrack, Bryce, 
Birnie, Birrel, Bullock, Bragg, Dallas, Drimmie, 


Finn, Finnie, Garrie, Goddard, Gow, Gunn, 


Grace, Gemmel, Gill, Glen, Guthrie, Rennie, | jgsci¢ 


Buttle, | 


| the Norsemen; there are six of that name mentioned in 


Mac Currey, Mac Aire, Mac Autiffe, Mac Auley, 
Mac Cormack, Mac Gaw, Mac Duff, Mack Enze, 
Mac Leod, Mac Neil, giving the names of the 
Northmen, Vikar, Ivar, Ali (Norweg. ster), Svein, 
Hvati, Konall, Haf-r+, Loki, Mikill, Kori, Ari, 
Eylif, Ali, Kormak, G6, Duf-r, Engi, Lodi, Niel 
(Neils, Nial, Nill.) Thexe is also the English 


* “ Konall seems to have been a common name among 
the Landndmabék, or list of original settlers in Iceland.” 


—Ferguson’s Northmen, page 4. 
“A HicHtanper” had better consult Mr. Worsaae, 


| Ferguson, and Landndémabék, in regard to Scandinavian 


Duff, Dun, Elder, Ogle, Irland, Ireland, Maston, | 


names, 
+ Ther final in Scandinavian proper names denotes 
merely the nominative case, and is no part of the name 
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surname M‘Derdy, with the distinctively Danish 
termination by. I have said names borne by the 
Highlanders; but this is hardly correct, for many 
names with the prefix Mac* are among the sea- 
borne names of the Scottish lowlands. There 
are the Mac Gills in Fife (Old Norse name Géil), 
also the clan-name Cameron found in that county. 
The readers of “N. & Q.” will choose between 
the ipse dixit of “ A HiaHtanper ” and the facts 
—for such they are in truth—here given. Scan- 
dinavian place-names on the mainland of Scot- 
land are not less frequent than personal names, 
and admit of an equally satisfactory verification. 
This must be the result of some cause, which, on 
his own hypothesis, it may puzzle even “‘ A H1en- 
LANDER ” to explain. A MrppLe TEMPLaR. 


BEMOND. 
(4" §. iii. 32, 334; iv. 474.) 

Mr. AtpIs Wricut's ingenious conjecture, or 
rather proof, that bemond is a form of Bewmond, 
is only another evidence that the historical is in 
many cases the true method of tracing etymolo- 
gies. We may deduce, to our hearts’ content, 
actual connection from accidental resemblance of 
form or sound, but the frequent result of such 
guesses (for they are nothing better) is merely 
increased entanglement and difficulty. In the 
present case, a correspondent (4 8, iii. 334) 


plausibly suggests the Dutch beminde, a lover, as | 


the origin of bemond, but supplies no argument, 
literary or historical, why this Dutch word should 


have thus found its solitary way into English. | 


Mr. Atpis Wricut comes forward with a his- 
torical light in his hand, throws it on the word, 
and all is perfectly clear. Many other enigmatical 
old English words will, no doubt, in due time be 
similarly illustrated. As regards bemond=beu- 
mond, the only point left for inquiry is how beu 
became be, and on this point I beg to offer a few 
remarks, The Norman digraph ew, taken abso- 
lutely, would seem to have had a double pronun- 
ciation, that of oo in booty, and that of a in 
mate, or as represented by Mr. Ellis’s paleo- 
type (uu) and (ee). Hence the word Deus 
appears both thus and as Des or Dex (where 
the x =s), and likewise as Deu and Dé, the 
Deus probably pronounced as doose, and the Des 
as dace, or in palseotype (duus) and (dees). I do 
not profess to be able to explain the cause of 
this divarication, which could, however, if space 
allowed, be shown in many other instances, such 
as pople, puple = pal® (puupl), contemporaneous 
with poeple, people = pal* (peepl). Whatever may 
have been the cause, the effect still survives in 
the different ways in which we pronounce the 

* Unless the Scandinavian inhabitants of the Craven 
district of Yorkshire, the Dutch, and the Norwegians, be 
Celtic, this prefix must be presumed to be Gothic. 


element Beu in the following words:—Beufort, 
Beulieu, Beumont, Beuchamp, Beuchef, and Beu- 
veir, or Belveer, the first three of which seem 
to recognise the « sound, and the other three 
the a sound, changed in modern times into that 
ofe. By theory Beumont ought to be Boomont, 
but there is another important modifying ele- 
ment in the inquiry, and that is, the accen- 
tuation. All the above words, which we now 
accent on the first syllable, were strongly ac- 
cented by the Normans on the second. Beu- 
mont was Beumént, as Montfort was Montfért. 
In dissyllables the effect of a very decided stress 
on the final syllable is to obscure, even to trans- 
form, the vowel of the first, as we observe in 
pronouncing naturally, not with theoretical de- 
sign, the word correct in the phrase rapidly pro- 
nounced, “ quite corréct.” If this were dictated 
aloud to a person who had never seen the word 
correct, he might, without much blame, in- 
terpret it phonetically, as karékt, hertkt, kirékt, 
korékt, kurékt, kyrékt. So beuménd would prac- 
tically be pronounced nearly like the English 
word beméaned, and when written would be- 
come naturally bemdénd, which is the form and 
accentuation in the passage cited. But it is to 
be farther noted, that when the Norman ac- 
centuation was displaced by the English, the ob- 
scured atonic syllables, becoming tonic, would 
recover somewhat of their original, independent 
sound: never, however, as far as my observations 
and deducticns go, the full and complete original 
sound of the independent element—a principle of 
much value in estimating the mode in which 
many Norman words became English, but on 
which I cannot dwell further here. Applying 
these remarks generally to the case of Beuchdmp, 
Beuchéf, and Beuvéer, they become phonetically 
Bechim, Beché, and Bevér, and then, by change of 


, accent, Bécham, Béche (two syllables), and Béver, 


whence the modern Beacham, Beachy, and Beaver. 
As to Beumont, the form bemond shows that it 
also followed the analogy of Beuchamp, &c., but 
then the provincial pronunciation Bewmont, which 
is also Beamont, as well as Bewfort and Bewley, 
shows that these words most probably also ad- 
mitted the « sound, though the modern u= you 
was certainly unknown in early English. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the Poitevin 
patois—preserving, most likely, the usage of the 
old speech of Poitou, which was a sub-dialect of 
Norman, and which presents many features now 
lost in Normandy itself—still uses bea for beu, or 
beau, and beacot for beaucoup. I ought perhaps to 
apologise for appearing to speak somewhat dog- 
matically about early Norman pronunciation, and 
the effect of accent upon it, but a full statement 
of the argument and the necessary illustrations 
would occupy too much space in your columns. 
J. Payne. 
4, Kildare Gardens. 
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JAMES BISSET. 


(4% §. iii. 82, 206; v. 19, 67, 101.) 


A few more particulars about James Bisset 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
«N. & Q.” In his admirable summary of the 
works of this rather prolific author, Mr. Batrs 
has not alluded to the part he took in the defence 
of that “wonderful phenomenon,” the young 
Roscius. Master Betty made his first appear- 
ance in Birmingham on August 13, 1804, in the 
character of Norval. During this engagement he 
also played Rolla, Richard III., and Hamlet. 
His appearance caused a considerable furor in the 
theatrical world, and the criticisms which his 
erformances excited were of the most varied 
ind, the enthusiasm of praise being only equalled 
by the bitterness of the censures. Mr. Bisset 
broke more than one lance in defence of his hero, 
and defied the whole host of adverse critics. 
On October 2, 1804, he issued the following 
advertisement :— 


“ Speedily will be published, The Dramatic Exceilences | 


%, the Juvenile Roscius, clearly elucidated, with Critical 
emarks on the Hypercriticisms of Justus, Ennius, and 
Crito. Interspersed with authentic and interesting Anec- 
dotes of the Rise and Progress of this wonderful Pheno- 
menon, who so brightly illumines the Theatric Hemi- 
sphere. Faithfully compiled by J. Bisset, Museum, Bir- 
mingham.” 
“ Vide! Aude! Crede! 


“ In the defence of Roscius (injured youth) 
impartial I'll adhere to strictest truth ; 
I'll hazard few opinions of my own, 
But faithful give you others pro and con. 

“ While you assert your birthright (Briton’s pride), 
To judge his cause—let him be fairly tried ; 
But let your minds from prejudice be free. 
Britons! before decision—hear and see! 


“ Birmingham : printed for the Author, by Knott & 
Lloyd.” 


On October 29, Bisset again advertised his 
forthcoming pamphlet, in the following strain : — 


“ Roscius.—The young Gentleman whose extraordi- 
nary dramatic Talents have acquired for him the above 
Appellation, having lately engrossed a great degree of 

ublic attention, the Editor presumes that an attempt to 
ay before the Lovers of the Drama and the Friends of 
Literature some authentic Documents respecting this 
* Wonder of the Age’ will not be unacceptable; and as 
various Opinions have been circulated in the public 
Prints on the Merits and Acquirements of this Phenome- 
non—on the magic Powers and transcendent Excellences 
of his Performan.> in a vast Variety of dissimilar Cha- 
racters—on his astonishing Display of native unsophisti- 
cated Genius, and its Influence over the willing and 
unwilling minds of Aut his Auditors; and as the exalted 
Panegyrics which his unrivalled Talents have called forth 
have kindled the Flames of Envy, and provoked the 
tremendous Critic's Frown, it is hoped that a fair and 
impartial Statement of the Arguments on both Sides will 
be considered as an Act of Justice towards insulted Genius, 
and an humble Effort to prepare his way to just Renown 





and honourable Fame, by the Removal of those Obstacles 
which Prejudice, Envy, or Malevolence have interposed. 

“ Birmingham : printed for the Author, by Knott & 
Lloyd.” 

The pamphlet heralded with such a pomp of 
words was published in October 1804. A copy 
of this very rare publicat:vu i. ‘n my possession, 
Itis a demy 8vo, of ninety-one pares. The fron- 
tispiece is a coloured “ hieroglyphi: al design” of 
a hand holding a pair of scales, « ser which are 
the words “ Dramatic Excellence. of the young 
Roscius.” In one of the scale- are slips of paper 
upon which are engraved the -ords Crito, Ennius, 
Anonymous, and Justice. viper twines among 
these papers. In the oth r scale is a single paper, 
on which are engraved tae words “ Merits of the 
young Roscius”; and, of course, the critics kick 
the beam. Beneath the balance are these lines :— 
“ Impartial Justice holds the scales; 

How pond’rous Roscius’ merits seem ! 

While jealous Critic's flimsy tales 

As light as ether—kick the beam !’ 


The title is a repetition of the first advertise- 
ment. 

A curious anecdote is told of Bisset, as one of 
the members of the “Twelve Apostles,” which 
gives an extraordinary cure of the gout. 


“One evening,” we are told, “ whilst living in New 
Street, and suffering most acutely from an attack of the 
gout, two of the club, agreeably to a preconcerted plan, 
entered his sitting-room disguised as highwaymen and 
well armed, roughly demanded his money, and, as was 
expected, Mr. Bisset resisted, and forgetting his gout, 
actually chased the supposed robbers to Freeth’s house 
in Bell Street, where the practical joke became at once 
apparent, and, strange to say, he never again suffered 
from the same excruciating complaint, to which he had 
for a long time previously been a martyr.” 

The advertisements of his Poetic Survey of 
Birmingham are among tke curiosities of litera- 
ture. The following is a reprint of one of these 
announcements :— 

“ BIRMINGHAM : 
“A Pox, 

“ Containing a Description of the different Manufactories 
and other Curiosities to be seen in the Town and Neigh- 
bourhood, 

“ Accompanied by a most magnificent Directory, or 
Nominal Concatenation of all the principal Gentlemen, 
Merchants, Artists, Tradesmen, Manufacturers, &c., in 
and about Birmingham. 

“ J, Bisset respectfully informs the Public, that having 
executed the Designs for the Copper Plates, which are 
now in the Hands of the most eminent Artists—those 
Gentlemen who may wish to have their Names, Profes- 
sions, or Place of Residence inserted, will be pleased to 
transmit the same to him, at his Museum, in order that 
they may be properly registered and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, 

“ Many of the Designs are emblematical of the different 
Professions or Trades, which contain the Names of the 
respective Parties, viz. : Artists, Merchants, Gun-makers, 
Sword-cutlers, Japanners, Brass-founders, Stationers, 
principal Inns, &c., &c. Others represent some of the 
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principal Buildings in the town, viz. : the Churches, Free 
School, Blue School, Crescent, Theatre, Lloyd’s Hotel, 
&c. &c. ; also a perspective View of Deritend Chapel, and 
the Apollo, with a Scroll for the Names of Gentlemen, 
Tradesmen, &c., in that Quarter. 

“ As it is an Undertaking that will combine both Ele- 
gance and Usefulness, no Pains nor Expence will be 
spared to make it worthy the Attention of the Public. 
The general Approbation his novel and eccentric Proposals 
have received from those respectable Gentlemen who 
have honoured him with their Names, and inspected the 
Designs, has induced him to proceed on a most extensive 
scale.” y 


TORTURE AT NUREMBERG AND MUNICH: 
THE KIss OF THE MAIDEN, 
(4" S. v. 35, 151.) 

Perhaps you will permit me to confirm the de- 
scription of JAYTrE in the last number on this 
subject, adding that in the passage to the “ cham- 
ber of the maiden ” the custodienne explained to 
me there were sir doors, so that it was impossible 
asound could escape. In showing me the hole 
under the maiden, she said it was eighty feet deep. 
JayTgE describes the instruments of torture ex- 
hibited in the entrance hall to this place, but he 
does not allude to another hall in one of the 
towers on the walls, in which a very much larger 
collection of torture instruments is kept; in fact 
it is a fearful museum of torture. 

I purchased in the hall a lithograph, which is a 
very exact description of the place; also an ima- 
ginary picture of the Kiss of the Virgin. In this 
hall the instruments are too numerous to mention, 
but two or three may be named. An instrument 
in the shape of a pear, which was placed in the 
mouth, and opening in sections by means of a 
screw, broke the jaws of the victim. I was also 
shown plates of metal which looked like stencil- 
plates, having the figure of a nose or an ear cut out 
in the centre, the object being to enable the ew- 


cutioner by placing the plate on the nose or ear | 
| or torture-chamber there. 


to slice off the member with accuracy and dis- 
patch. Another instrument of refined torture was 
& claw of fine wires for tearing the breasts of 
women. Instruments for breaking the fingers 
were various and of singular ingenuity, and there 
was a special axe for chopping off hands. The 
various masks or branks show the ingenuity of 
metal workmanship which we might expect in 
Nuremberg. Here is also shown the dagger and 
label of the inquisitor, on which is inscribed the 
word “ Vehmbrif.” There is a horrible variety in 
this collection. / 
In the museum at Munich, although the collec- 
Hon is smaller, there is a more perfect specimen 
of the torture cradle and the torture chair, with 
4 variety of other implements of torture. In 
alluding to the Munich museum, I should like to 
know if there is any history attached to a curious 
clock which I observed in one of the galleries, I 
may describe it thus: — 





| 
| 
| 
| 


A plinth about six feet long and three feet 
broad, raised twelve inches from the floor; at one 
end is a pilaster the width of the plinth, and 
about eight feet high, having a clock face for its 
front. {n front of the pilaster stands a lion carved 
in wood, natural size; astride on the lion is a 
figure of Death such as drawn by Holbein in his 
“ Dance of Death” (a skeleton). He holds in his 
left hand a plate of metal over a hollow in the 
neck of the lion, and in his right a marrow-bone ; 
this right arm is loose at the shoulder, and by 
some machinery connected with the clock, strikes 
the hours with the bone on the metal, making, as 
one can readily imagine, a most horrible noise. 
As I have not been able to find a history or de- 
scription in the catalogue or elsewhere, I appeal 
to your numerous readers for information. 

I hope shortly to send you a photo of the litho- 
graph from Nuremberg. R. W. Bryns. 





Fifty years ago, when at school in Rédelheim 
near Frankfort-on-Maine, our Sunday perambu- 
lations often took us to the old ruined castle of 
Kinigstein. There I recollect our being shown 


| a terrace overgrown with high grass, where pri- 


soners used to be shut up in, and walking about 
in the dark, they would fall through large holes: 
beneath which, in a subterraneous passage, could 
still be seen a stone statue of a woman with long 
spikes on her head: on these the unfortunate 
victims — ve victis !— would fall, and were left 
to die in horrid tortures. At the arsenal in Zurich 
I also recollect seeing a helmet which, once on 
tle head, would suddenly close by a secret spring, 
and could not be opened again. The consequence 
was inevitable death. P, A. L. 
Having visited that most interesting city Nu- 
remberg many times, I can fully confirm all that 
JayYTeEx has said relative to the “ Folter-Kammer,” 
I visited it at least four 
times: twice by night, when the effect was thrill- 
ing. Among the instruments were, a gag for 
senlds, and a barrel which could be so placed over 
a man that his head, hands and feet were outside, 
and he could walk or stand, but not lie or sit. 
This was a punishment for drunkards; and the 
keeper of the chamber said both were still occa- 
sionally used. If I do not mistake, there was also 
a “ Virgin” in the dungeon of Chillon: in it the 
victim was ordered to advance and kiss the image, 
when a trap-door opened and launched him into 
the lake! J. R. Davies, 
Hawthorn. 


Cran Tartans (4S, vy. 146.)—I would direct 
the attention of CALEDON to a work on this sub- 


ject, which I think is not as generally known as 


it deserves to be,’ namely, Authenticated Tartans 
of the Clans and Families of Scotland, published 
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and sold by William and Andrew Smith, manu- 
facturers of snuffboxes and other wooden curiosi- 
ties, in Mauchline, Ayrshire, and which affords 
the best account of this subject I have met with. 
It is a topic upon which a vast amount of uncom- 
mon nonsense has been penned; witness the 
Vestiarium Scoticum, by John Sobieski Stuart, in 
which the compiler furnishes tartans not only to 


the Highland clans, but also to most of the well- 


known Lowland families ! 

The name Mac Lellan or Mac Lennan I believe 
to be either southern or of modern origin. I 
cannot find it in any list of the old clans. 

M. Luioyp. 

Plymouth. 

It is understood to be the opinion of those 
skilled in Celtic antiquities, that these are of 
comparatively modern invention, though there 


Fingal and his heroes. 
“The word Tartan,” says a learned antiquary, “ is 





nothing more than the French tiretaine, a sort of linsey | 
woolsey cloth, to be first met with in the legal inven- | 
tories of the goods and chattels of inferior persons in the | 


Lowlands during the sixteenth century.” — Riddell’s 
Peerage and Consistorial Law, p. 266, 

This is in illustration of an amusing account, 
taken from the Scotch Exchequer Rolls of 1438, 
of a payment “de Mandato Domini Regis,” of 
54/1. 4s. Scots, to the Earl of Ross (the Lord of 
the Isles), and some other Highland chiefs, “pro 
panno laneo, pro caputo, tunica, caligis, et pellibus 
rubeis pro juppone,” i. e. a gift of woollen cloth 
for a cap, a surtout, boots, and red (dyed) skins 
for an under petticoat (or philibeg) to the earl. 

The “dazzling finery” of the tartan, says 
Mr. Riddell (sup. cit.), 


subjects, Mr. W. F. Skene, is silent on the Tartan, 
though he gives the arms and badges of the dif- 
ferent clans. (Scottish Highlanders, vol. ii.) 

Your lamented correspondent Mr. G. V. Invixe 
inquired (“ N. & Q.” 34S. xii. 90) for an existing 
specimen of clan tartan of a date prior to 1600, 
without, I think, receiving any reply. 

Ane o-Scorvs. 


Le Porr Famiry (3" S. vii. 377, 446.)—I 


| think no answer has been given to Mr. E. Wat- 


FORD concerning the branch of the Power family 
that settled in England about the year 1600, and 
which he describes as having assumed other arms 
about 1680. My ancestors settled in Leicester- 
shire at about the former date, and subsequently, 
on marrying into the Hunt family, assumed their 
arms. A brief and incomplete pedigree will be 


. | found in Nichols’s Leicestershire. 
are persons who believe that they were worn by | 


CiurrorD W. Power. 
St. John’s Coll. Camb. 


St. Ospern (3° S. xii. 462; 4 S. i, 41.)—Not 
having access to the Bollandists, I do not know 
whether this saint is in the Roman calendar. But 
the derivation mentioned by Dr. Ramaeg, for 
Closeburn in Dumfriesshire, is supported by a 
charter (in the Drumlanrig charter chest), dated 
Oct. 10, 1423, by — 

“Georgius de Duntar Comes Marchie, consanguineo 
nostro Georgio de Kyrkepatrik filio Thome de Kyrke- 
patrik militis, domini de Kylosbern,” &c. 

The only other place in Scotland where this 
name occurs, with which I am acquainted, is Os- 


| bernyston (now Orbiston) in the parish of B »th- 


well. Here there stood a chapel dedicated to the 


| ‘Blessed Kateryne the Virgin,” founded and en- 


“Subsequently eclipsed the skins; being probably im- | 


ported into the Highlands by some cunning clerk, who 
may at the same time bave persuaded the natives to 
exchange certain well-known Celtic appellatives,” [ e. g. 
Eachin or Ewen and Angus) “for the grandiloquent and 
classical ones of Hector and _Eneas.” 

To this I shall add an entry from the Lord 
High Treasurer’s Accounts of Oct. 3, 1488 :— 


standart to the King, when he raide to the Mure of 
Glescow, at 18/. an elne é é - Sli. 3/.” 


dowed by Walter Olifard, Justiciar of Lothian, 
lord of the manor, before 1242, concerning which 
and its revenues a singular agreement took place 
between his successor, Sir Walter de Moravia, on 
the one part, and the Bishop of Glasgow and 
chaplains of Osbernyston on the other, signed by 
the parties at the bishop’s country seat of Alne- 


| crum in Teviotdale on April 1, 1253 (Reg. Glas. 
* Item for 3 elne and a half of Varyande tarter, to be | 


. 162.) To this indenture the seals of six “ fide- 


| jussores” for De Moravia are appended; two bear- 


This could scarcely be a Highland ensign thus | 


made use of by James IV., then but a few months 
king. The army which fought against him and 
for his father, James III., when the latter lost 
his life and crown at Sauchieburn, was chiefly 
composed of Highlanders. f 

Thus CALEpon will see there are some “ literary 
documents,” but adverse to any great antiquity 
for clan tartans. If there is a Maclellan tartan 
therefore (and very likely there is, for every con 
ceivable “Mac” is now represented) it must be 
modern. 

One of the greatest living authorities on Celtic 


ing the great names of “ Dufylas” and “ Baylol,’ 
two others, “Stephanus Magnus” and “ Ricardus 
Peticru,” less known to fame; while the last, 
“ Walterus Scot,” is probably Scot of Murdos- 
town, the ancestor of Buccleuch. If X. C. still 
reads these pages, it will interest him much to 
know that in the third jidejussor “ Willelmus de 
Cliveland,” I think for several reasons (contiguity 
of the estate for one) we find oue of the earliest 
members of Cleland of that ilk. * 
“QOsbertus Magnus” and “ Osbertus Scotus 
are witnesses to several deeds granted by the great 
family of the Olifards to the church of Glasgow. 


| (Reg. Glasg. pp. 103-108.) 
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No trace remains of the chapel of Osbernystun, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
successive compilers of the statistical accounts of 
the parish, and but for the painstaking zeal of 
our Roman Catholic predecessors its very name 
would have perished. Indeed, with but question- 
able taste, the name of the ancient manor, claiming 
an antiquity of at least six hundred years, was some 
fifty years ago changed by a parvenu possessor to 
“ Douglas Park,” with but little success, for old 
names of places retain a strong hold of the Scottish 
ear. ANGLO-Scorvs. 


“ Jotty As Sanppoyrs” (3*¢ 8, ix. 278, 331.)— 
This saying in all probability arises from the sign 
“The Jolly Sandboys,” thus deseribed by Dickens 
in the commencement of the eighteenth chapter 
of the Old Curiosity Shop :— 

“The Jolly Sandboys was a small roadside inn of 
pretty ancient date, with a sign representing three sand- 





ber of “N. & Q.,” on which I ventured to make 
some comments. 

The name of Hathway leads me to conjecture 
that Shakespeare may possibly have visited at 
Rock, and become directly or indirectly connected 
with these raids on Sir Thomas Lucy's deer. 

Tos. E. WiInnrneTon. 


‘‘ RARE-OVERS FOR Meppiers ” (4 8. iv. 507; 
v. 25.)—This is a common saying in Ireland as 
an answer to over-curious children, &c., but it is 
generally expressed as “layovers for meddlers, 
and crutches for lame ducks.” I have not seen 
the latter appendage noticed ,by any of your cor- 
respondents. H. A. 

Portsmouth. 

Hvenes Bart Huenes: tae “Gortpen Batt” 
(4 §. iv. 520; v. 92.)\—Mr. Bares will find a 
characteristic portrait of this singular individual 


| in the first series of Captain Gronow’s Remini- 


boys increasing their jollity with as many jugs of ale and | 
bags of gold, creaking and swinging on its post on the | 


opposite side of the road.” 


This was the place where, as your readers will 


no doubt remember, Codlin evinced such extra- | 


ordinary anxiety about—himself. Whether the 
sign be a fiction of Dickens or not, I know not. It 
does not figure in Hotten’s His‘ory of Signboards. 
However, if not a real sign, Dickens’ works are 
quite popular enough to have made it a known 
sign; and there are many similar ones—e. g. “The 
Jolly Millers,” “The Jolly Postboys,” “The Jolly 
Toper,” “The Jolly Butchers,” “The Jolly Far- 
mer,” &c.—all, I imagine, from “ potations pottle 
deep.” This explanation seems much more simple 
and natural than to understand it to mean with 
Mr. Brunet, that “ the occupation” of sand- 
boys, from “ digging in sand and gravel pits, must 
be peculiarly healthful and exhilarating”; _ or, 
with Mr. WaRREN, that it comes from the insect 
“sandboy, which hops and leaps about in a 
manner strongly suggestive of jollity.” Were 
Mr. Warren's idea correct I think we should 
rather have had “ merry,” as“ As merry as a grig.”” 
For jolly, jollity, are words generully denoting (at 
least now-a-days) social mirth more than any- 
thing—e. g. a jolly picnic, a jolly party, a jolly 


ball, a jolly dog (i. e. one whose convivi i- | 
0 og (¢. e. one se ci ial quali- , 
¥S ey oe ' tee | the title. 


ties are great). Erato Hits. 


Trin, Coll. Camb. 


Sm Toomas Lucy: us Star-Cuamper Pro- 
SECUTION FOR Deer STeatine In 1610 (3" S. xii. 
181, 234.) — John Cuthbert, rector of Rock in 
Worcestershire from 1560 to 1565, married in 
1561 Margaret Hathway. Could this lady be 
connected with Anne Hathaway of Stratford ? 

A prosecution in the Star Chamber was insti- 
tuted by Sir Thomas Lucy, 8th James I. against 
— from Rock for stealing deer at Sutton 

ark, near Tenbury, as described in a former num- 








scences, 1862. Epwarp F. RimsBavtt. 

Tue Curistuas Kine at DownstpE CoLieeE, 
wEaR Bata (4* S. iv. 505; v. 107.)—FatuHer 
ScuNEIDER’s communication is very interesting, 
but for a boy bishop we need not look so far as 
Mavence. An account of the ceremonies and 
privileges of the Episcopus Puerorum at Sarum 
may. be found in so ordinary a source of informa- 
tion as Hone’s Every-Day Book. See also Dods- 
worth’s Account of Salisbury Cathedral, 4to, 1814, 
and the Works of John Gregorie (a canon of 
Salisbury), 4to, 1684. The office of the boy bishop 
is, we believe, in the Processionale. 

MoLINI AND GREEN. 

King William Street, Strand. 

DESIGNATION OF CHIEF JUSTICES: THE WORD 
“ Lorp” (4th S. v. 143.)—I read the communi- 
cation of R. C. L. under this heading with in- 
tense astonishment, some amusement, and no little 
regret. Through completely misunderstanding 
The Times, your correspondent has entirely mis- 
represented it. The custom referred to by the 
reviewer, who has so dreadfully “exercised” 
R. C. L.’s sense of accuracy, was surely not the 
non-existent one of prefixing to the name of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England a title which he 
does not possess, but of conferring the right to 
For at least a century the Lord Chief 
Justice has been made a peer on, or soon after, 
his appointment. The names of Lords Campbell, 
Tenterden, Ellenborough, and Kenyon occur to 
me at once as evidence. It ia this custom that 
is changed, the peerage either not having been 
offered to Sir Alex. Cockburn or having been 
declined by him. It must of course be admitted 
that it does not follow that he should take the 
title of Lord Cockburn on being made a peer; 
but he could hardly choose a better one. I do 
not defend the good taste of The Times’ para- 
graph; but in the name of justice, and for the 
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credit of “N. & Q.,” pray insert this protest 
against its being stigmatised as a “ gross blunder.” 
Again, your correspondent, besides having sadly 
wasted his thunder, is not absolutely perfect in 
his disquisition on the word Lord. If ‘the Mayor 
of London, as chief of all the mayors of England,” 
were the Lord Mayor (which he is not, being the 
Lord Mayor of London), how would R. C. L. 
explain the existence of a Lord Mayor of York? 
G. M. G. 


I learned at school, I know not in what book, 
“ the Chief Justice is styled Lord both on and off 
the bench.” In The State Trials he is designated 


Lord Chief Justice when on the bench; but in | 


the trial of the Earl of Somerset, in the Lord 


High Steward’s Court (vol. iv. edit. 1719), he is | 
“ Lord Coke,” and in the documents publishe. by | 
| in 1828, there is this N.B.:— 


Mr. Amos about the same trial he is “ Lord 
Coke.” Lord Hale, Lord Holt, are familiar names, 
and Lord Bacon’s designation when he was Lord 
Keeper has not been superseded by his peerage of 
Verulam. W.G. 

R. C. L. is rather rash in denouncing the 
alleged “gross blunder”’ on the part of The Times. 
If he turns to Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chief 
Justices of England, he will find the following 
words in the preface : — 

“ Many of our most important and interesting legal 
worthies never held the Great Seal. Some of them—as 
Lord Coke and Lord Hale—had not the offer of it, from 
the preference naturally given to mediocrity ; and others 
—as Lord Holt and Lord Mansfield—resolutely refused 
the offer.” 

I presume it is superfluous to inform R. C. L. 
that Coke, Hale, and Holt were none of them 
peers. They bore the title by courtesy among 
their contemporaries in deference to the position 
which each held as Chief Justice of England, and 
by that title they are usually cited in legal 
literature. C. G. Prowett. 

Garrick Club. 

Justices or tHE Peace (4" S, vy. 118.)—There 
are no published lists of justices of peace such as 
your correspondent requires. Many lists of the 
kind exist in manuscript in the British Museum 
and elsewhere; but none of them, as far as I am 
aware, go back to very early times. Mr. Brewer's 


Calendars of Letters and Papers of the Reign of | 


Henry VIIL furnish some lists of justices for that 


period. ‘The earliest printed list I have seen is — | 


“ The Names of the Justices of the Peace of England 
and Wales, as they stand in the Commission in their 
several Counties this Michaelmas Terme, 1650. 12mo. 
London, i650.” 


tion, entitled — 
nay A List of Justices of Peace confirmed at the Restora- 
tion. 12mo. London, 1660.” 

Both these are in the British Museum. I think 
there is a similar catalogue published in the reign 
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of James II.; but I have never seen a copy, and 
do not know where one is to be found. 
Epwakb Pracock. 


CHANGING THE First Lesson IN THE CuuRcH 
Service (4" 8, y. 146.)—This mistaken notion 
has often been corrected. The admonition pre- 
fixed to the second book of Homilies must al- 
ways have been of doubtful legality, for the Act 
of Uniformity, 1 Eliz., refers to certain lessons to 
be read on Sundays. But since the Act of Uni- 
formity of Charles II., which embodies, as part 
of itself a ‘Calendar of Proper Lessons for Sun- 


| days and Holydays,” there cun be no doubt the 


Church dignitary was wrong. W. G. 


Mr. Liorp says that the Homilies give the 
minister the power of selecting the first Sunday 
lesson. Now in my book of Homilies, published 


“ The latter part of the foregving admonition, relating 
to the change of lessons, in certain cases, at the discretion 
of the minister, is now entirely superseded by the Act of 
Uniformity,” &e. 

Henry Warren. 

Flinton Vicarage. 

Luncu (4 S.iv. 118, 182.)—May I be allowed 
to note another instance of a word which must 
mean either the midday meal itself, or the drink 
which accompanied it? In a contract, preserved 
in the chartulary of Arbroath, for “ theking the 
mekil quer with lede” (covering the great quire 
with lead), it is provided that the plumber 1s to 
have a penny each working-day “ to his noyn- 
sankis.” This word Mr. Cosmo Innes renders 
luncheon. A. M.S. 


Srr Jonn Herscnert at tHE Care (4" S. iv. 
114.)—Beside Sir John Herschel’s astronomical 
labours at the Cape, he was always ready to give 
the colonial authorities his advice and assistance 
on scientific and educational subjects. It is to 
Sir John the Cape colonists are indebted for the 
very perfect system of national education and 
public schools which they now enjoy, and which 
the sagacity and liberality of Sir George Napier, 
at that time governor (circa 1840), and his colo- 
nial secretary, the Hon. G. Montagu, enabled him 
to see carried out. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 


Peter Pomsas (4" §, iv. 11.)—Srr Toomas 
WINNINGTON inquires after a Dutch painter of 
this name; but I think he means Peter Porbus 
or Pourbus, who was born at Gouda in 1510, and 
died at Bruges in 1583 or 1584. He is celebrated 


“og : | for his altar-pieces and portraits. He painted for 
A similar list was published after the Restora- | 


the magistrates of Bruges a large chart or pic- 


| ture, on canvas and in oil, of the whole of the 


territory within their jurisdiction, in which he 
represented the minutest details. This immense 
work still exists in the Hotel de Ville. He was 
president of the Corporation of Painters at Bruges, 
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but I find no evidence of his ever having been in 
England. A catalogue of his works is given in 
Michiel’s Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et 
Hollundaise, tom. iii. His name is mentioned in 
Wornum’s excellent Life of IHolbein, but no par- 
ticulars of his career are given. 

Epwarp F. RrmMpatrt. 


Portrart or Hoyre (4S, v. 118.)—A portrait 
of Hoyle appears in an old Dublin edition of his 
work on Wihist, published about the middle of 
the last century. Hoyle appears to have been 
resident for some time in that city, as his name 
appears in an old land map of the corporation as 
the allottee of one or more pieces of waste or 
water-covered land, formerly called the “ North 
Lots,” laid out by that body for reclamation, and 
granted to different individuals under certain con- 
ditions about the year 1738, and now forming the 
rapidly increasing district of Dublin lying be- 
tween the north wall and the line of the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway. H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 

In answer to H. H. I beg to say that, in the 
picture gallery of the Crystal Palace, there isa 
portrait of Hoyle, the author of Waist, painted 
y Hogarth. 
print of Hoyle, but have not been able to find 
one. C. F. 


Napotron I. (4S, v. 118.)—There is no evi- 
dence extant, I believe, to show that Napoleon as 
general, first consul, or emperor, ever visited 

tome. He took Charlemagne for his model, and 
ordered the pope to restore Rome and certain 
territories granted in feof, but the sovereignty 
whereof was in the French crown. He told the 
pope that the union of religious and civil authority 
in the popes had proved the source of constant 
discord; that they had extended their secular 
dominions under religious pretexts, and that the 
temporal pretensions of the pope were inconsist- 
ent with the preservation of peace amongst the 
nations governed by France. This act was dated 


May 17, 1809. Napoleon, who had long before | 
excommunicated himself from the church, was 


again excommunicated by the pope, with the 
reservation that no one was to attack the person 


either of Napoleon or any of his adherents, | 


Pius VII. not being willing to give in, was taken 
into custody on the night of the 5th and 6th July, 
and carried off by way of Alexandrie, Mondovi, 
and the Alps, to Grenoble; whence he was taken 
back, over the Alps again, toSavona. Pius VII. 
merely blessed the crown at Napoleon's corona- 
tion ; but the emperor himself took on him the 
priest's office of putting it on his own head, as 
also that of the empress. At Milan he dispensed 
with the pope, and was satisfied with the services 
of an archbishop on his Italian coronation. (Scott’s 
Napoleon, ch, xviii. p- 67.) T. J. Bucxton. 


| passage. 


“L’homme propose et Dieu dispose.” It was 
certainly the great emperor and king’s intention 


and wish to visit Rome, but he never did. In 
1811 he was on the point of coming. The direc- 


tor of the French academy at the Villa Medici 
had even received orders to decorate in a sump- 
tuous manner the palace on Mount Quirinal, and 
the architect Stern, who had the management of 
these grand preparations, applied to no less a man 
than the celebrated Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen 
to mould (which he did in a remarkably short 


| space of time) bassi-rilievi to form the frieze of 


one of the largest halls in the palace. The sub- 
ject chosen by the artist was “The Entrance of 
Alexander the Great into Babylon,” but this im- 
portant conception the modern Alexander never 
laid eyes on. After the war, it was purchased by 
Count Sommariva for his villa on the Lake of 
Como. P.A, 


Prix Custom (4 S, v. 119.)— 

“ No Russian maiden will be left alone with her lover 
in a room where there is a picture of a saint. To meet a 
priest on leaving a house is an omen of evil, which can 
be charmed away only by throwing a pin at him if you 
are a woman, or by spitting on his beard if you area 
man.”—Pumpelly’s Across Amcrica and Asia (New York 


8S. W. P. 


I have tried to get or hear of a | *"4 London, 1870), p. 417. 


Hotel de Rome, Nice. 

Troy Hovsr (4S, vy. 121.) —When Charles I. 
was at Raglan Castle, he received a present of fruit 
from the gardens of Troy House: whereupon he 
observed, that he had often heard of corn growing 
where Troy was (“ Jam seges est ubi T'roja fuit”), 
but he did not before know that fruit was grown 
there. If Troy House was built by Inigo Jones, 
it was then the property of Sir William Powell, 
whose daughter brought it into the Beaufort 
family on her marriage with Sir Charles Somerset. 
But I am disposed to think that the front was 
added to the older fabric, after the Restoration, 
by the first Duke of Beaufort. Dero Duce, 


Beza’s New Testament (4 S. v. 28, 157.)— 
In my note on Beza’s Novum Testamentum, sive 
novum Fedus, I gave “1598” as “ the date of the 
final revision of the work by the hand of Beza him- 
self”; but in the quotation of the Latin date from 
the Cambridge reprint a c has, by some accident, 
slipped out of the text, and thus xv111. stands there 
in place of xcvi1. The point to which I wished 
to call attention was not the interpretation of 
the passage Heb. x. 15-18, for of this I entertain 
no doubt, viz. that it is correctly given by Dean 
Alford, as also by Beza in his fifth or last edition, 
in which he expressly places the apodesis where 
it ought to be, atv. 17. What | noticed was 
the confusion that is caused, when writers neglect 
to specify to which edition of Beza they refer 
while giving his interpretation of a particular 
It is true Dean Alford, at Heb. xi. 37, 
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notices “Beza, edd. 3, 4,5”; but at Heb. x. 19 
(and I mention this as an instance additional to 
that given in my first note) he gives an account 
of Beza’s interpretation of the passage, which does 
not agree with what is found in the fifth or last 
revised edition of Beza’s work on the New Testa- 
ment. (See the Cambridge reprint of 1642.) 
Perhaps your rape ee who was so obliging 
as to advert to an edition with the date 1574, may 
have an opportunity of ascertaining whether Dean 
Alford is more in accord with Beza’s earlier 
editions. 

As to the dates given by Mr. Bucxton, they 
are all to be found in the article on Beza in the 
English Cyclopedia, where also we have the state- 
ment that the Cambridge edition of Beza on the 
New Testament is “ said to be the best.” 

8. A. 

Hollington Rectory. 

I had hitherto thought that the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was, at most, a ques- 
tion adhuc sub judice; whence great was my 
surprise to read in the article under the above 
heading the following very decided judgment: 
“ whom a Paul) he erroneously takes to be the 
author of this Epistle.” 

Now, if Beza does err in this apprehension, he 
errs most assuredly in the very best of company— 
the Greek Fathers, almost to a man, many of the 
most distinguished of the Latin Church, with 
such lights as Pearson, Hammond, Whitby, &c., 
of our own. 

I have no desire to go into this subject contro- 
versially, nor have I a right to calculate upon 
sufficient space for this purpose in these columns. 
But being so thoroughly convinced that the pre- 
ponderance of evidence, external and internal, is 
so immeasurably in favour of St. Paul as author 
of the Epistle, before and beyond all who have 
been named, 1 hope I may take leave—which I 
do with great deference—to request the favour of 
being furnished with the grounds for a statement 
so very categorical; but which, as it seems to me, 
is so little open to anything approaching to solid 
proof. Epauunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Baptismat Names: “Sreponra” (4% S. y. 
173.)—The female name Sindonia may be derived 
from Sidonius, which occurs in the list of saints 
~ in Ménage ; perhaps so called from Sidon. 

onf, Medina Sidonia (i. e. Madinat-ul-Shidunah, 
the city of Sidon) in Spain. 

Gray’s Inn. 


R. 8. Coarnocx. 


Sidonia or Sida, meaning a star, was a very 
common name given to females amongst the 
ancient Scandinavians. James Parripre, 


Stranceways Hart (4 S. v. 148) is one of 
the mansions within or adjacent to the town of 
Manchester, given in the large map of that place 





by John Bury. No date appears on the map, but 
from many coincidences it must have been exe. 
cuted about 1750, LANCASTRIENSIs, 


A view of this place, showing the beautiful iron 
gates which are now placed at one of the en- 
trances to Peel Park, Salford, is the frontispiece to 
Original Poems by Charles Kenworthy. Manches- 
ter, 1847. C. W.8. 


There is published a view of this old hall in — 

“C. Kenworthy’s Original Poems on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, with View of Strangeways Hall. Manchester,” 
post 8vo. 

The date I do not know. 

Merton College, Oxford. 


“Stitt Waters run Deep” (4"S. iv, 138, 
542; v. 46.) — The following passage from one of 
Herrick’s sonnets is perhaps worth quoting in 
connection with the correspondence about this 
phrase : — 

“Small griefs find tongues; full casks are ever found 

To give, if any, yet but little sound; 

Deep waters noiseless are, and this we know: 

That chiding streams betray small depth below.” 


G. M, G. 


Krr’s Cory Hovse (4" S. v.32, 162.) — This 

monument, by some persons described as a crom- 
lech, and by others, more accurately, as a kistvaen 
with one side stone removed, may have water on 
its summit “all the year round,” if this statement 
in Fenton’s Tour through Pembrokeshire was based 
on fact, viz.— 
“in the midst of this convulsed chaos (Plumstone Moun- 
tain) are three rocking-stones, and a cromlech ; and on 
the top of one of the highest fragments, in an excavation 
on the surface, I found water, said to be always there, and 
probably, as this was the 22nd of July, after a long run of 
dry weather.” 

This work, published in 1811, was dedicated to 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. Cur. Cooxg. 

London, 


J. P. Eamwaxer, 


CALEDONIAN Forests (4% §. iv. 335, 481; 
vy. 94.) —Mr. Fatcongr (4 S. v. 94) presses for 
an answer as to the “great country north and 
north-west of the Grampians,” whether any proof 
can be got that it was ever covered with wood. 
To assist in the elucidation of this point, which is 
an interesting subject of inquiry, I would put the 
following query as to its geological structure. 
Does gneiss form the basis of the rocks through 
the greater part of the district ? and if so, I would 
inquire of some of your correspondents acquainted 
with the character of that rock. whether it is not 
a barren and treeless rock? If this be the case, 
the question is answered so far as this northern 
part of Scotland is concerned. Its poolagien! 


| structure did not admit of trees growing there. 


have been led to make this inquiry from finding 
the following statement made by Dr. R. Gordon 
Latham, author of the article “Caledonia" ™ 
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Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra- 

“The Silva Caledonia of Ptolemy lies north of the 
Caledonii, i. e. north of Loch Ness, &c. But this is a 
country in the heart of the gneiss, where forests can 
scarcely have existed, except so far as there is a tract of 


the old red sandstone immediately to the north of Inver- | 


ness, The true forest can scarcely have lain north of a 


line drawn from the mouth of theClyde to Stonehaven, 


this being the southern limit of the barren and treeless 
gneiss.” 

I agree with Dr. Latham that we must look to 
the south of the line to which he refers for the 
Caledonian forests of which we hear, as I have 


shown (4 S. ivy. 481), so much in all accounts of | 


Greek and Roman writers who have occasion to 
refer to the country. 
Cravururp Tarr RAMAGE. 


Drsprn’s Sonas (4% S. iv. 359, 488, 571; v. 21, 


163.)—Time is a potent champion, and dates are | 


his armour-bearers. 1789 and 1790 were, until 
1813 and 1814, the only periods of my life passed 
with my father in London; and I acknowledge 
the (venial, I hope) mistakes of 1790 for 1789, 
and the thirteenth for the twelfth year of my child- 
hood. All my other circumstantialities of Dibdin’s 
“Lamplighter” I deliberately affirm. Pretences 
of improvisation, incongruous as they were with 
the old songster's practice and principle, would in 


the sole presence of a familiar friend and a mere 


schoolboy have been stopped by their cu bono. 
Epmunpd LENTHAL SwIrTe. 


QUOTATION WANTED: “ScrIBA, FABER,” ETC. 
(4 S. vy. 119.)—The Latin verses for which your 
correspondent W. F. wants the authority will be 
found in the London Magazine, March 1749, and 
are attributed to the unhappy Usher Gahagan, 
then lying in Newgate, condemned to death for 
tampering with the coin of the realm. They are 
thus translated : — 

“ Scrivener, mechanic, poet too, 
Notes, tables, valiant men, 
I’ve drawn, I've carv’d, I’ve dar'’d to sing 
With metre, tool, and pen.” 

In the February number of the same magazine 
there are other verses by Gahagan on the acting 
of Cato by the Duke of Cornwall (afterwards 
George II1.), aud further known bya picture of 


Your correspondent C. P. S. has spoiled the 
rhythm of the quotation from Rebecca’s hymn 
by the omission of the first word. It should 
read — 

“ But thou hast said the blood of goats.” 
The quotation is otherwise correct. 

Shortlands. 

CHowver Party (4S, iv. 157, 244, 306, 546; 
v. 163.)—I find, on reference to Fleming and 
Tibbin’s French Dictionary, that this dish has 


T. B. 


| been adopted by the French, vide yol. i. p. 228, 





Hogarth’s engraved in the folio collection of his | 


works, 

in his behalf, Gahagan was executed at Tyburn 

on Feb. 20, 1749, with Terence Connor and Joseph 

Napham for the same offence. { 
Portsmouth, 


In spite, however, of immense exertions | 


“Tis IN OURSELVES,” ETc. (4 S. vy. 174.)— | 
Your correspondent V. S. L. will find this passage | 


in the third scene of the first act of Othello. It is 
put in the mouth of Iago — 


7" baa =a fig! *tis in ourselves that we are thus or 
aus, 


Paris, 1854 (English and French), see “‘Chowder.” 
This is doubtless from their intimate connection 
with the Newfoundland fisheries, both upon the 
banks and in shore. The chowder of St. John’s 
is justly celebrated, and I have frequently heard 
some of the old inhabitants of that island speak 
of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder pic-nic in 
1786, which was given in honour of H. R. H. 
Prince William Henry, his late majesty Wil- 
liam IV. The prince at this period was in com- 
mand of H. M. 8S. Pegasus, upon the Newfound- 
land station. Jas. Jno. MURRAY. 

Brompton. 

PorvutaR Names or Catneprats (4 §. y. 61, 
158.)—Bristol, the College ; the precinct is called 
the College Green. Gloucester, the Abbey. 

GerorcE Bepo. 

Brixton. 

Glasgow cathedral is better known by the 
name of the “ High Kirk”; and St. Giles’ cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, is named, in the Domestic Annals 
of Scotland (1858, p. 101) the “ Great Church” of 
St. Giles. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The cathedral at Gloucester is commonly spoken 
of by the inhabitants of that city as “ the Col- 
lege.” The King’s School (Hen. VIIL.) attached 
to it is commonly known as the College School. 
The open space in which the cathedral stands is 
called the College Green ; and the courts leading to 
it are called the College Courts. How long the 
cathedral has been so called I do not know, but I 
believe from time immemorial. The cathedral, 
as is well known, was the church of the abbey of 
St. Peter. But it appears there was a college of 
priests over, or near, the west gate of the abbey, 
since it is stated, in the account of Bisho 
Hooper’s martyrdom, that the place plows a 
where he should die “was neere unto the great 
elme tree over against the College of Priests, 
where he was wont to preach.” The courts be- 
fore mentioned, however, are on the south side of 
the green, and at some distance from the west 
gate. P. 

Temple. 

Burns’s “Gattant WeAvER” (4 S. vy. 117.) 
Burns's song “ Where Cart rins rowin’ to the 
sea” was written expressly for Johnson’s Scots 
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Musical Museum, where it was first printed in 
1792. The air to which it is adapted occurs in 
the first book of Aird’s Selection of Scots Airs, 
&c. circa 1784, under the title of “The Weaver's 
March.” Thomson probably had an idea that in 
transforming the “weaver” into a “ sailor” the 
song would acquire popularity with a certain 
class who implicitly believe in the many virtues 
of a “gallant tar.” The alteration, at any rate, 
was ill-advised. Epwarp F, RrmBactct. 


Crears (4% §. iy. 30; v. 185.)—If I under- 
stand Mr. Cartes Vivian's note rightly, his 
object in communicating the well-known passage 
from the Sebright MS. (quoted by every writer 
on tobacco) is to show, by Pennant’s explanation, 
that cigars were known in England and commonly 
used in the days of Elizabeth, and that pipes 
were not then invented. I quote the first part of 
Pennant’s note :— 

“ Pipes were not then [i.e. in the latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign] invented, so they used the twisted leaves or 
segars, The invention is usually ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” . 

It is altogether a mistake to ascribe the intro- 
duction of the cigar in England to so early a 
period. In fact it is of a comparatively modern 
date in this country. One hundred and forty 
years ago it was unknown to our English sailors. 
No doubt this form of taking tobacco was in use 
by the aborigines of America, but it did not pre- 
vail in Europe in early times, and in England the 
heavy duties and absolute prohibition helped to 
keep its knowledge out of the country until a 
comparatively recent period. As regards the 
first part of Pennant’s note—that pipes were not 
known in the reign of Elizabeth—it is sheer non- 
sense. If it be true, what becomes of the “ Fairy 
pipe” of Ireland, the most ancient form of the 
tobacco-pipe used in the British islands? And 
what of the many passages in our old dramatists 
where the pipe is distinctly mentioned—the cigar 
never? Who, may I ask, besides Pennant, ascribes 
the invention of the pipe to Sir Walter Raleigh ? 
Surely old Pennant must have been dozing when 
he penned the absurd note revived by your cor- 
respondent. Epwarp F, Rmrpavrr. 

Lravinc No Storr Unturnep (4" S, y. 30- 
135.)—In connection with what has appeared 
hereanent, 1 would note that I have seen men 
and boys wading in the Sand-drain, a brook in 
this neighbourhood, turning over stone after 
stone, in search of eels and flounders, which were 


stabbed or caught between knife-blade and fingers, 
and strung through the gills on a hooked stick. 
I fancy crayfish are sometimes caught in the same | 


way, and I know that when a boy I have often 
paddled in the shallows below the Wakefield 
mill-dam in search of loach (Cobitis barbatula). 
My father informs me that he has often done the 








same in the Sand-drain, and we agree that we 

were not a whit behind “ our cousins” the Grail 

and the Quadrumana in our care to “leave no 

stone unturned.” PS 5 2 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Ene.isu Eneravers (4" S. iv. 157; y. 14, 
49, 163).—Although the engraver I now mention 
is not included in the list of those asked for by 
your correspondent Hermann Kryprt, yet as the 
engraver of many of the early works of Wilkie 
I think he may deserve a mention. I mean 
A. Stewart, on the walls of whose homestead in 
the Old Pringle location on the eastern frontier 
of the Cape Colony I have some years ago seen 
many of his works hanging—amongst others, if I 
mistake not, the “ Penny Wedding,” “ Circassian 
Captives before a Turkish Pashaw,” &c. I cannot 
say what induced an artist, as Mr. Stewart was, 
to relinquish his profession at such an exurly period 
of life, and become a South African farmer; but 
this I know, that in the Cape Almanack for 1869 
his name still appears as a J. P. of the district 
of Bedford, and that I have had the pleasure 
of meeting him some years ago in the house of 
the brother of the poet Pringle, in that “Glen 
Lynden ” immortalised in the pages of the author 
of a Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. 

H. Hatt. 


Portsmouth. 

I have seen a pair painted and engraved by 
Dawe, about the size of apage of “ N. & Q.”; the 
title of one is “ My child! my child!”—a mother 
supporting her child above her head, and floating 
on a huge wave under the bows of a large vessel. 
The title of the other is, ‘They're saved! they’re 
saved!” —a half-naked sailor suspended by a 
rope from the bowsprit is rescuing the mother 
and child. Aubert Borrery. 


Tue Brete KNown To AncreNT HEATHEN- 
pom (4" 8. v. 61, 134, 158.)— Your correspondent 
R. C. L. proposed this query :—“ How far were 
the Old Testament Scriptures known to the old 
heathen world before the advent of Christianity ?” 

The opinions of the most learned writers as to 
the knowledge of the Bible amongst the Pagans 
of the old world are very much divided, but it 
would be difficult to find historical data similar 
to the statement extracted from Smith's Bible 
Dictionary. The works referred to by Mr. Bucx- 
ron, Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, 
and his Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, do not 
furnish the information now desired, since the 
authors cited by him lived after, not before, Christ. 
On the other hand, parallelisms between sacred 
and profane literature have been collected, and it 
| would be a work of supererogation to go over the 

same ground. I shall, however, mention one 
| work which may enable the inquirer to make 
| this investigation satisfactorily :— 
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«The Connection between the Sacred Writings and 
the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, particu- 


larly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated principally | 


with a view to Evidence in Confirmation of the Truth of 
Revealed Religion. By Robert Gray, D.D.” 

‘ The passage (Gen. i. 5.) adduced by W. H. S., 
which the Jews are said to have quoted to Alex- 
ander the Great, is illustrated in— 

« Extracts from the Pentateuch, compared with similar 
Passages from Greek and Latin Authors, with Notes. 
By Edward Popham, D.D.” 

Of Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Catholici and 
Origines Kalendaria, i. 165, Ke. 

“ Fly from the ‘ old poetic’ fields 
Ye Paynim shadows dark ! 
Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays, 
Lo! here the * unknown God’ of thy unconscious praise.” 
Christian Year, Third Sunday in Lent. 
BrsrioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


I have little doubt that R. C. L. will find his 
query fully answered in the Hulsean Lectures of 
the Rev. D. G. Wait, entitled— 

“ An Inquiry into the Religious Knowledge which the 
Heathen Philosophers derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 
8vo, Cambridge, 1813.” ’ 

Many passages might be cited from the Roman 
poets also, to show that they were acquainted in 
a greater or less degree with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. 
lines :-— 

“ Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, et metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.’ 
Sat. xiv. 101. 

A few references will also be found in a work 
entitled The Certainty of Christianity; a Sketch. 
Bya Layman. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1854. (Constable 
& Co.), the object of which is to deduce proofs of 
the authenticity of our religion from Pagan and 
inimical evidence alone. Witiram Bartest 

Birmingham. 

As another contribution to this query, 1 would 
draw attention to a small volume published by 
Dr. C. T. RAMAGE some years ago, entitled Beau- 
tiful Thoughts from Greek Authors (Howell, Liver- 
pool, 1864), in which a large number of passages 
are brought together from Greek authors with 
parallel passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, showing from the parallelism that there is 
every reason to believe that Plato and others must 
have been acquainted with the Old Testament, 
and that St. Paul and the writers of the New 
Testament were well acquainted with the litera- 
ture of both Greeks and Romans. I see that the 
author has collected upwards of one hundred and 
twenty passages in his small volume, illustrating 
the subject to which your correspondent refers. 
He has, however, omitted one or two in Plato, 
which [ think might have been worth recording, 
where in his “ Laws ” the Greek philosopher seems 
to have transcribed almost word for word some of 
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| the laws of the Decalogue. I may add that the 


Juyenal refers to the Pentateuch in the | 


| times tried to find this account, but in vain. 


| of Major André by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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volume to which I have referred, besides illus- 
trating the subject respecting which your corre- 
spondent inquires, is a valuable collection of the 
finer thoughts of the ancient Greeks, while Dr. 
Ramace’s Latin volume Beautiful Thoughts from 
Latin Authors, which has reached a second edition, 
is a worthy companion to it. GamMa. 


Tue Derormep TransrorMeED (4 S. iv. 133, 


| 206, 266.)—In the edition of the works of Virgil 


published at London in the year 1753, the figures 
in the engravings have the swords in their left 
hands and the shields on their right arms. W. 
Innys and S. Richard and eleven other firms were 
the publishers. UNEDA, 

Philadelphia. 

Ortern oF Newspapers (4 S. iv. 191, 256.) 
The coin gazet or gazeta is mentioned in Massin- 
ger’s The Maid of Honour, Act III. Scene 1:— 

“ It is too little; yet 

Since you have said the word, I am content; 
But will not go a gazet less.” 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, 

Iron Tennts-Batts (4" S. ii. 178.) —The 
question relating to iron tennis-balls is yet un- 
answered. They were certainly made of iron in 
the sixteenth century. About two years since I 
remember reading the description of a tomb 
erected to the memory of a youth killed by a 
tennis-ball of this description. I have several 
This 
tomb is somewhere in Kent or Sussex; perhaps 
some one can supply the name of the place. 

Grore@e Bevo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Masor Anpré (4* §S. iv. 387,543; v. 77, 184.) 
I am happy to inform H. H. that I have a portrait 
He is 
represented as a youngish man, say from twenty 
to twenty-five, with an extremely handsome face 
and fresh complexion, in a scarlet uniform. It is 
a first-rate specimen of the artist’s powers with 
mineral colours, which have stood well, and which 
he was probably forced .to adopt from having to 
use so much vermilion in the uniform. It was 
most likely painted when he first joined his regi- 
ment. J. R. Hare. 


Harotp Famtry (4% §. v. 32, 105, 185.) — 
Your correspondent T, R. Haroxp will find many 
notices of the Harolds of the Marches in D’Alton’s 
History of the County of Dublin, 1838. The 
name is still preserved in the suburban village of 
Harold's Cross, where the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
gallows was erected on its green in the medizwval 
ages; in Harold’s Grange near Stillorgan, &c. &c. 
The whole of the district in the county of Dublin 
extending along the foot of the mountains from 
Rathfarnham to near Bray was once called the 
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“ Harold’s Country,” and afterwards, as shown 
on an old map of Ireland (1576), called Walshe 
Land, and where for many years these families 
met the first brunt of the wild irruptions of the 
O’Byrmes and the O’Tooles from the Wicklow 
mountains. 

I do not think that any of the old Harolds have 
now any possession in Dublin County, and some 
of those of the Walshes are in the hands of 
descendants of their ancient enemies the O’Byrnes 
(of Cabinteely). H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

There is a Mr. William Harold, a druggist, who 
by a curious coincidence resides at Battle in 
Sussex. SENoJ. 


Esenezer Jones (4" S. vy. 34, 154.) — My 
knowledge of this remarkable man, whom Mr. 
GLepsTaNgEs-W AavGH somewhat gratuitously calls 
“the Chartist,” began by his sending me the 


book of poems so entitled, on its appearance in | 


1843. This led to an acquaintance of several 
years, the few effective years of his life. The 
reception of his volume was such as to damp the 
spirits of any one, and especially of one whose 
oetic faculty was wholly impulsive, and whose 
abits of writing were unconfirmed. He was one 
of the emotional men we meet with a few times 
in life, whose luck we instinctively fear may be 
little and bad, and not according to their deserts. 
Ebenezer’s day of poetry was his day of love, 
many of his poems being written just before his 
marriage to the daughter of Edwin Atherstone, 
the author of a poem of portentous length called 
the “ Fall of Babylon.” Atherstone was a friend 
of Martin; and that painter, who took the world 
by surprise, worked out his powerful picture of 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast,” while his friend, day by 
day, produced his kindred, but not so powerful, 
oem. His daughter's name was, I think, Caro- 
ine, and her inheritance of beauty and musical 
talent did not ultimately insure her domestic 
peace or the well-being of her husband. 

Thomas Hood, who was very ill about the time 
Jones’s volume of poems was published, on re- 
ceiving a presentation copy sent for the author, 
earnestly requesting to see him. Jones of course 
went immediately, proud to be so invited by one 
he so much respected, and saw Hood in bed. The 
author of the “ Song of the Shirt” had fallen 
into a severe mood on his sickbed; all his life, 
indeed, he was a great stickler for propriety of 
moral tone in literature; and while = acknow- 
ledged that he had sent for Jones because of the 
great poetic power in his book, accused him so 
savagely, as my friend thought, of impure motive 
and tendency, that Ebenezer was rendered miser- 
able. 

After his marriage I remember him living in 
Arlington Street, Mornington Crescent. He had 
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quite abandoned himself to politics, and the last 
time I saw him he told me with pain that he 
could not think a single poetic idea, or coin a 
single rhyme; but that he was writing a pamphlet 
on the currency, which he hoped would be more 
useful! The pamphlet, I think, he afterwards 
sent me, but as I take no interest in such mat- 
ters, I cannot speak of what he did in the wa 
of pamphlets. This meeting was in the City, he 
being then at the desk in an office somewhere 
about Cornhill. We walked about and dined 
together (the writer at that time lived in the 
North of England, and had few opportunities of 
seeing him), and he impressed me as being in- 
curably unhappy. 

The person who could give the best account of 
Ebenezer Jones, perhaps, is W. J. Linton, now of 
New York. The exact date of Jones’s death I 
am unable to give, but I was told the tall and 


| rather handsome enthusiast was scarcely recog- 





nisable before he died—a mere ghost and waif of 
what he had been but a few years before. 
WItt14M Bett Scorr. 

33, Elgin Road, Kensington Park Read, W. 

Law oF Lauriston (4" 8S. v. 173.)—Witha 
bill of John Law’s bank, and sundry portraits of 
him, I have a curious caricature relative to the 
Mississippi and South-Sea Bubbles. I there 
find Czesar Borgia’s motto, lately mentioned in 
“N. &Q.”: “ Aut Cesar aut nihil.” On each side 


of the engraving are verses descriptive of the plate. ° 


Over it, “ Véritable Portrait du trés-fameux Sei- 
gneur Messire Quinquenpoix”’ (this is the name 
of the street he lived in). In the centre is a 
medallion with Law’s portrait grasping a large 
purse, and the legend “ Aut Cesar aut nihil,” 
which is repeated in French, Tout ou rien, on @ 
label held up by an owl and acrow. Follystretches 


| alfove him a crown composed of peacock’s feathers, 


thistle leaves and bells, with the year M.D.cC.xx. 


| on the circle, and the legends “Je suis le jouet 


| du sage et du fou,” 





“Je dois ma couronne a la 
folie publique.” A woman holds in one hand a 
bundie of burning straw, and in the other a scroll 
with “Quinquempoix, joie de paille. La joye 
des Actions a passé comme un jeu de paille.” A 
young man throws heedlessly handfuls of gold in 
a large caldron, on which is inscribed “ Chaudiére 
de Brasseur des Actions,” heated by heaps of 
burning shares of Law’s various financial schemes. 
Despair, with torch and dagger, ready to pounce 
upon the gambler as soon as he has not a shilling 
left. A fat and once wealthy financier is seen 
weltering in the mud, astride a fallen sow, and 
holding a paper with “Je suis gueux et nud.” 
Envy gnawing with its black teeth at the head 
of a serpent. Diogenes, lantern in hand, has on 
a scroll “Hominem quero.” A female figure, 
representing the South Seas, holds a medallion, 
on which the wingless Icarus is melting dows 
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from the sun; and lastly, an old satyr, with a 
grim face, pinching the tail of a scorpion, as much 
asto say, “Seek not a scorpion’s nest.” Is not 
this satire as applicable in 1870 as it was in 
17202 How many of these great financial lumi- 
paries have we not seen in our day, “railway 
kings,” and others? and how many poor moths 
have burnt their wings like poor Icarus A " 


“MapamMe DE Matevetr” (4 S. v. 147.)— 
The novel entitled Madame de Malguet (not Mal- 
uet) was written by the late Mr. Henry Torrens, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, a highly talented and 
accomplished man, who died in 1854 whilst still 
in the prime of life. It is understood to-embody 
his owa impressions of life in a French country 
town, where he spent some time in his youth for 
the purpose of learning the language. He was 
also the author of a translation from the Arabic 
of part of the Thousand and One Nights, remark- 
able for the felicity with which the poetry is 
rendered in verse. A selection from his contribu- 
tions to Indian periodicals, with a memoir by his 
friend Mr. Hume, was published after a. e 


4s 


Statves on Easter Istanp (4S. v. 144.)— 


In Captain F. W. Beechey’s (R.N.) Narrative of 


a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait, in the 
Fears 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, London, 1831, 


of Easter Island, its inhabitants, idols, &c. 


Cuaries VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square. 

Brack Cows’ Mirx (4 §. iv. 362.)—I agree 
with Sr. SwirHtn that Chambers’s Journal is in 
error respecting the “white cats,” but from ex- 
perience [ can affirm the truth of the watery 
quality of black cows’ milk ; while, on the other 
hand, the milk of the red cow is rich and good 
for butter. I cannot account for it, but the ma- 
jority of dairymen and farmers will confirm this 
opinion. Grorce Lioyp. 

Crook, co. Durham, 


Tas Wasurnetons (4 S. v. 171.) —Lawrence, 
the fourth brother of the emigrant, is known to 
have accompanied him to America. (Sparks, 
Irving, &c.) I thought at one time that, since 
Lawrence had been an Oxford student, he might 
~ also to be the ejected rector of Purleigh in 

x, mentioned by Walker in his Sufferings of 
the Clergy. But this could not be, if Walker is 
Tight in speaking of the rector as reinstated at 
the Restoration. And on further examination, it 
appears almost certain that the clergyman in 
question was one of the Maidstone and Garsdon 
branch: fur Morant states that at this time the 
patronage of Purleigh was in the hands of a Ken- 
tish family, and we also know that Sir Lawrence 


Sir John Tyrrell of Essex. (Baker's Northamp- 
tonshire, under “ Stotesbury.”’) 
_From The Washingtons, by John Nassau Simp- 
kinson, rector of Brington, Northants. 
MaRIa. 


The first of this family upon record was Bond 
(temp. Henry I.), Lord of Washington, near 
Richmond, in the North Riding of the county of 
York, a little village which is now called Wash- 
ton, and has been so called since the time of 
Hen. VI.; before whose time this ancient family, 
“the eldest branch of which having ended in the 
heiress who carried the estate into the family of 
Aske of Aske,” had several of the branches spring- 
ing from younger sons settled in other parts of 
Yorkshire and in Lancashire ; but the John Wash- 
ington who went to America in 1659 was the 
son of a Yorkshire branch of the family, of which 
I will send you a history as soon as | have time 
to put that pedigree together. 

JAMES PHILIPPE. 

48, Bedford Row. 


Marks on Portery (4 S. v. 200.)—In The 
Reliquary (vol. ii.) for April 1862 is a plate of a 
pitcher that is ornamented with five horse-shoes. 
The writer assumes that it is a badge of the Fer- 
rars, earls of Ferrars, of Derby and Nottingham. 
It is ascribed to a Norman date, and the article 


| in The Reliquary is worthy of Lyp1arp’s perusal. 
part i. pp. 41, 185, is a most interesting account | 


SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

Soppen (4S, v. 175.)—This seems to me a 
very odd query. To seethe means to boil, and it 
is just because it does sv that “sodden” means 
“saturated with water, soaked, soppy.” How 
can a thing that is boiled be otherwise ? 

LYTTELTON. 


Movryine (4 S. y. 118.) —The rule for mourn- 
ing used to be two years for a wife or husband, 
twelve months for a parent or child, six months a 
brother or sister, three months an aunt or uncle, 
six weeks a first cousin, and three weeks a second. 
Some years since shorter mournings were adopted 
by many people, but disapproved by others. I 
cannot say where any rules are to be found, ex- 
cept for court mournings, which are duly — 


Grorerus Strencerius (4 S. v. 120.) —This 
voluminous writer was a native of Augsburg, 
doctor and professor in theology, rector of the 
college at Dillingen, and died at Ingolstadt in 
1651, aged sixty-six. The long list of his works 
may be found in De Backer, Bibliothéque des Ecri- 
vains de la Comp. de Jésus. His Ova Paschalia is 
not particularly scarce. MoLINI AND GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

“Fortior Est,” Etc. (4° S. iv. 561; v. 51, 


Washington's daughter Martha was the wife of | 107.)—This quotation, in the form in which it 
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appears, is, I suspect, a sentence constructed either 
by Turner, master of the Free School in Stamford, 
author of grammatical exercises under the title of 
Exercises to the Accidence, §c., to illustrate the 
use of the relative pronoun, or by Ruddiman, 
who published (Edinburgh, 1741) an edition of 
Turner's work, which has become a popular school- 
book in Scotland. Can any one refer to the 
original edition of Turner, and see whether it 
appears in that work? At all events it is found 
in Ruddiman’s edition of the Grammatical Ever- 
cises at the seventh rule. “If no nominative 
come between the relative and the verb, the rela- 
tive shall be the nominative to the verb.” Does 
Turner profess to give, like Ellis, a selection of 
sentences from classic authors? In Ruddiman’s 
edition the sentences are in many instances traced 
to the original author, but this sentence has no 
name attached to it. 
Cravrurp Tarr Ramage. 


Joun Leste, Bisnor or Ross (4 8, v. 174.) 


I think the following is not far from the bishop’s | 


meaning. Under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, we need not expect Ciceronian Latin. 


“ Ego oro patriam vincere tot mala. 
Ecce tibi, samme Deus, mens nota sat est. 
Ut patrie requiem sit justis sub principibus, 
Pace fruantur, ergo vigiliam exhibent. 
Vim semper prestas, in spe confidere sibi, 
Quum vident gratum sit mihi vultum tuum. 
Cum placuerint Domino vie hominis 
Inimicos ejus convertet in pacem. 
Johannes Episcopus Rossensis, Scotus 

onan @ 


A rubbing or an accurate copy, if it could be | 


obtained, would throw much light on some of the 
obscurer words. Epwarp Kine. 

“Ter Conpvuct 1s r1ent,” etc. (4 §. v. 175.) 
Surely your correspondent T, is thinking of a line 
in Goldsmith’s Retaliation, where he says of Mr. 
William Burke :— 
“ Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint, 

While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was 

in’t: 
The pupil of impulse it forced him along, 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong.” 
D. M. 8S. 
Inner Temple. 
Cuienon (4@ S. iv. 556.)—In Dictionnaire 


Sranc.-allemand, three vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1789, ré- | 


digé par une Soc. de Gens de Lettres, “ Chignon du 
cou = Genick, Nacken. 
die vom Nacken glatt hinauf geschlagene und 
auf dem Kopf angesteckte Hinterhaupthaare eines 
Frauenzimmers.” Comp. MissCostello’s Auvergne, 
1842, where it is mentioned as a similar female 
ornament. T. M. Dracu. 

39, Howland Street, W. 

Tue Turkish Batu (4 8. iv. 558.)—The 
German pamphlet, an. 1683, was about the time 


of Leopold and Eugene's great victory ove 
Turks in Hungary. Pesth has still pts 
Turks’ baths (Raitzenbad, &c.) in use. In the 
Log of the Water Lily Wherry, in 1851, &c., it is 
figured, See also Murray. 

T. M. Dracn. 


39, Howland Street, W. 


Lagena (4 §, iv. 313, 465, 569.) —Pheenician 
lead and glass. In Pillars of Hercules, i, 190, 





Man nennt auch Chignon | 


Mr. Urquhart supposes the Phoenicians to haye 
| sold their white and tinted glass buttons (manu- 
facture a profound secret) to the natives of Spanish 
Carteia, for their weight in gold, as “ gems” ; and 
the Turks still call glass “jam.” Query are the 
onyxes of Scripture, Shoham stones, D7wv 238, really 
these engraved glass gems, more glittering than 
onyxes ? and was the Shoham stone of Gen. ii, 
12 really rock crystal: with the gold embedded 
in the B’dolach, separating quartz? Was Baill 
tin or lead? Is lagena=galena, lead used in 
the glass-bottle manufacture ? 





T. M. Draca. 


Captain James Cook (1*S. viii. 6, 108; ix, 
423; x. 95; 2°¢ S. iii, 226; iv. 225, 317; 34 §, 
iv. 375; v. 402.)\—From some of the above refer- 
ences I learn that Cook’s eldest son died in 1794, 
that he was born in 1728, and that his wife died 
circa 1835, and was buried at Great St. Andrew's 
in Cambridge. In the Topographer and Genealo- 
gist, ii. 551, it is stated that he was probably of 
common origin with the Cookes of Stockton, 
His wife had a grant of arms, dated September 3, 
1785 ( Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivatry, p. 294). 
I shall be glad of any information as to his de- 
scendants, or to correspond with Mr. Mackey, 
the writer of one of the above articles, if still 
living. G. W. M. 

Srr Baran Trxe (4" S. iv. 313, 489; v. 24, 
77.)\—The will of Richard Tuke, of the King’s 
Exchequer, was proved April 6, 1499. In it he 
mentions his wife Agnes, his daughter Alice, and 
' his sons Brian, John, Simon, and Thomas. Also 
| a Christopher Tuke. This Richard I take to be 
| grandfather or great uncle to Sir Brian Tuke, 

whose will was proved December 7, 1547, by 

Charles and George Tuke, the sons and executors. 
| Sir Brian mentions his two sons, George and 
Charles ; his sons-in-law, Sir Reynold Scott, Kat, 
and John Maynard, citizen and merce rof London; 
his daughters, Elizabeth, Eleanor, and Mary 
(married), and Grysilda (unmarried). Ina codi- 
| ci] he names his daughter Elizabeth as Elizabeth 
Awdeley, otherwise Twichett, and makes her his 
residuary legatee. This is evidently a mis-spell- 
ing of Touchet and Audley. So far for testamentary 

evidence. . 
| Fuller, in his Worthies, says that Sir Brien, 
| Tuke married Grysilda, daughter of Sir Edward 


Boughton, and subsequently a marriage occurs 
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between Petronil, sister of William Tooke of 
Popes, co. Herts, and Sir Edward Boughton of 
Plumstead, co. Kent. William Tooke of Popes 
was auditor of Wards and Liveries, and died 
December 4, 1588, aged eighty. Both families, 
though spelling the name differently, were de- 


j 


| English reader with great care and ability. 


rived from the old Kentish family of Toke, who | 


resided at Westcliffe and Beere, near Dover. 
Burke, in his Extinct Peerages, derives the Tokes 
of Kent from very illustrious lineage, but I can- 
not at the moment give the reference. It how- 
ever confirms what is stated by Mr. Piegort, Jun., 
a notice also of which appears in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1839, &c. 

I look upon the columns of “N. & Q.” as a 
channel for obtaining and exchanging information, 
and therefore send this. .I had no intention of 
impeaching the accuracy of Tewars, whoever 
that name may represent, further than to arrive 
at the truth, but I must say I think he attempted 
to pull the mote he thought he saw, out of Mr. 
Piecor's eye, with considerable vigour, who 
simply stated what appears to be not far from 
correct about Sir Brian Tuke, and only asked for 
information. I would gladly communicate what 
I have collected about the family to any one in- 
terested, and who would exchange information. 
My avocations only made me acquainted with the 
note I now answer about two days ago. 

W. NEwMay. 

“RepEeM Tine Hovrs” (4" §, y. 174.)— 
This is from Scott, and will be found in The 
Antiquary, ch. x. M. Lioyp. 


fHiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

England and France in the Fifteenth Century. The Con- 
temporary French Tract entitled “ The Debate between 
the Heralds of France and England,” presumed to have 
been written by Charles, Duke of Orleans. Translated 
Sor the first time into English, with an Introduction, 
Notes, an Inquiry into the Authorship, Sc. By Henry 
Pyne. (Longmans.) ; 
About the year 1500 there was published a French 

tract entitled Le Débat des Heraulx d' Armes de France 

et d Angleterre, of which a copy is preserved in the 
library of the British Museum. This political eclogue, 
in which the speakers sing the praises of their respective 
nations, throws so much light on the social, political, and 
economical condition of England and France during what 


is still a very obscure period in our national annais that | 


Mr. Pyne thought it deserving translation, as calling 
attention to a class of materials for English history 
hitherto too much neglected. But the Debate has another 


claim to attention in the result of Mr. Pyne’s ingenious 


and critical inquiry into its authorship. This inquiry, 
which forms by no means the least interesting portion of 
the book before us, establishes, we think, pretty conclu- 
sively that the writer was no less a personage than 
Charles, Dake of Orleans, whose long residence in this 
country gave him peculiar opportunities of acquiring the 
information on which the argument of the English 
Herald was founded. Such is the subject and such the 


author of the tract which Mr. Pyne has prepared for the 
He has ac- 
companied his translation with valuable notes, an elabo- 
rate inquiry into the authorship, added an index, and 
indeed issues the book in as complete a form as it was 
possible to attain. 


The Kings of Europe, Past and Present, and their Familier. 
By M. 8. Fitzgerald. (Longmans.) 

The author has compiled the present little book in 
order that the inconvenience and delay, occasioned by 
having to refer to many different volumes for some date 
or trifling information respecting any European sovereign, 
might be avoided. But we fear his labour has been 
in vain. We have just wanted some information respect- 
ing George II., and on referring to p. 104 of the book 
before us, we find such evidence of carelessness on the 
part of the compiler, as to destroy all confidence in the 
volume. Speaking of Frederick Prince of Wales we are 
told, at line 7, “he died before his father, 1750”: a few 
lines lower down, that he died in “1751.” On the same 
page we read, that he married the daughter of the Prince 
of Saxe Gotha, Inthe next page, the Princess's father 
is called Duke of Saxe Gotha. George II. is rightly 
stated to have died on “25th” October, 1760; while four 
pages further on, George IIT. is described as succeeding 
his grandfather on the “24th” October, which of course 
is wrong. 

Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench, 1870. Compiled and edited by Robert Henry 
Mair. Personally revised by the Members of Parliament 
and the Judges, (Dean & Son.) 

The feature which distinguishes the present volume 
from all other records of the Members of the House of 
Commons, is the second portion of it, which contains 
biographies of the Judges of the Superior Courts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Judges of the County 
Courts and of the Recorders ; and how useful such in- 
formation is, we need not insist upon. We may add that 
the volume is brought down to the latest moment, 
including the late Southwark election. 


The Year Book of Canada for 1870, being an Annual 
Statistical Abstract for the Dominion, and a Record of 
Legislation and of Public Men in British North America. 
Editor, Arthur Harvey, F.S.S._ (Montreal.) 

Compiled from official documents this little volume 
contains, in some two bundred closely printed pages, a 
mass of trustworthy information respecting the Dominion ; 
and as such it should be in the hands of all who are 
interested in Canada, or contemplate emigration to it. 


Sucu of our readers as may feel an interest in the 
gigantic statues on Easter Island, to which attention was 
recently called by an article in The Builder, may be glad to 
be referred to a very graphic and intelligent narrative 
of a visit to Easter Island in November, 1868, by H.M.S. 
Topaze, by one of the officers, which appears in this 
month's Macmillan; and in which the writer describes 
numerous specimens of these Moai (as they are called by 
the natives), of which he saw from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred examples scattered over the island, 

Tae Dusuw Ustverstry MAGaAztsr, after a long 
and honourable struggle to be an essentially national 
periodical, has failed to find the support in Ireland which 
it deserved, and has passed into the hands of English 
proprietors. 


Tue Famity or THE LATE Mr. Horrer.—We have 
great pleasure in commending the enclosed appeal to the 
favourable consideration of our readers, and we shall, 
when the time arrives, be glad to give equal publicity to 
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the List of Subscribers and Mr. Halliwell’s account of the 
Stewardship which be has so kindly undertaken : — 
“No, 11, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, 
26 February, 1870. 

“ You will, I am confident, excuse my soliciting your 
kind assistance in aid of the widow and children of the 
late Mr. Clarence Hopper. 

“ Mr. Hopper was one of the best record readers of the 
day, and was just commencing to reap the reward of his 
talents and conscientious devotion to the interests of his 
patrons in an increased income after years of very slender 
earnings, when he was suddenly taken away in the prime 
of life, leaving a widew and three children, aged respec- 
tively sixteen, fourteen, and eleven, in exceeding tly 
straitened circumstances. 

“The late Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A., had so high an 
opinion of him that, with his usual extreme kindness, he 
had arranged to pay 10/. a year towards the education of 
the youngest child. It was distinctly understood that 
this payment was only to continue during the life of 
Mr. Bruce, and it is of course lost by the lamented death 
of that gentleman. 

« it is proposed to dispense with the cost of advertising, 
with the exception of a list of subscriptions and an ac- 
count of my stewardship in the ‘ Notes and Queries’— 
a journal to which Mr. Hopper was a valued contributor, 
and which it may be safely asserted is read by all who 
are interested in record researches, therefore by every- 
one to whom the late Mr. Hopper was professionally 
known. J. O. HALLIwe.t.” 





AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom the y are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 

Sarum Miasat. 1515. 

MISSALE AUGUSTENSE. 

Hors B. Virarnis. Of very small sizes. 

—_--——. _+- With engraved borders. 

PaNcaRPiuM MACRAINUM 

PARADISUS SPONSI ET SPONSE Ant 

Gaimm’s TALES. Without the Cruikshank plates. 

Fine old Bindings 

Tiluminated and a Ancient Manuscripts. 

Wanted by Rev. . Jackaon, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 

Hackn ney, N.E. 


BOOKS 


Barnes's Heerory, Drrecrory, ‘AND GAZETTEER R OF THE COUNTY OF 
York. 2 Vols. 2 

Warswrient’s History oF STRAFFORTH AND TICKHILL-WAPEN- 
TAKE, County oF York. 

Griu’s VALLIs EBORACENSIS. 

Engraving of Ravenfield ‘in ” West Riding, co. 
Wardell George Westby, Esq. M.P. 

Sotheran, *\, Derby Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


York), the Seat of 


Wanted by Mr. C 


SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE for 1860. Or P art? 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1864, and following. 
BEN JoNson's Works. Folio. 1616, 

LyTe’s REMAINS. I2mo. 1850. 

Powcn's PocketT-BooKk. 1450. 

Lire or Cuter Justice Hot. 

Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, %, Great Russell Street. 
THACKERAY'S 8 _— AND THE RIN@ Cotdaal Edition. 
Repecoa ano Rowen 

~ Wanted by Mesers. F.C Salo 4& Son, Derby. 
Bresisy'’s History or Bayeury. Svo 
WesTuinster Review for October, 1969. 
Hoveuron GALLary. 2 Vols. folio. 
Hopeson’s History of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Lysons's History or DERBYSHIRE 
Hoare’s History oF WILTSHIRE 
OwEN AND BLAKeway's Surewssury. 2 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Boskssller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. London, W. 


1s4l. 
Clean copy. 


Barrisn ANTHOLOGY. Parts 2, 23, and all after 29. 
John Sharpe, 1824-26. 

Bocwas's Battans. Vol. II. Boards. 

HisTory oF THE REBELLION, by D. Graham. Ist Edit. 1746 

Wereer'’s Mernicat Romayxces. Vol. Il. Edin. 1810. 


Wanted by Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, 8, Queen Street, Glasgow . 


Published by | 


RMotices to Correspanvents. 


Ustversat CaTtaLoace or ART Books. All Additions and Con 
rections s be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


We have so many Replies in type waiting fur insertion, that we mug 
beg the indulgence of our Querists and Note-making friends for the next 
wer or t# 

D. will find the line — 

“ When Greeks joined Greeks then was the tug of war,” 
in Nat Lee's Alexander the Great, Act IV. Se. 2 

Sir Joun Beaumont’s Porms. The most complete edition is that 
just published by the Rev. A. B. Grosart of Blackhurn, Lancashire : but 
it does not contain a poem called The Crown of Thorns.” . 


SIGISMUNDA. The story is in the Decameron; and on Boccaceio’s 
tale Druden founded his poem of “Sigismunda and Guiscardo.” See 
Aldine Exlition, iv. 6. 

W.E.H. The custom has originated in the good feeling of the 
Que en 

Seyos. 
are noticed in Conder’s Provincial Coins, ed. 

ALCIpHRon. Four artic les on the origin of the word “ Touter™ have 
appeared in™ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. v. 211, 311, 429, 499. The word ie used by 
Spenser in the sense of to look out, to pry, or peep. See Pegge's Anony- 
miana, p. 318, 

E. K. 
they occ 
tianity, ed. 

w.G 
shall be gla! to receive a liat« 
1681,"" is under consideration. 

J. F. F. (Winterton.) On the genuineness of the Chronicle of Ingul- 
phus, see“ N. & Q.” 4th S. ii. 141, 232 

Joux Picxrorp, M.A. The ep monk on Dr. Thomas Deacon 
printed in our \et 8. xii. &%.——The duel between Mr. Riddell and 
Cunningham was on April 21, |783 (Gent. Mag. lili, 62, 43.).—_Wm, 
Woollett, the engrarer, was buried in St. Pancras churchyard. * There 
a tablet to his memory in the cloisters of Westmmnster Abbey. (° N.&Q” 
2nd 8. x. 450, 513.) The age of chiralry is gone,” see Burke's Reflee 
tions on the Revolution in France, Works, edit. 1855, ii. 348. 

W.C. Letters from Portugal and Spain, by an Officer, 1900, were 
writt n by Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

L. L. and R. C. C. 

E. E, STREET. Anticipated, see p. 158 of this volume. 

TOMLINSON. The particulars of this picture, in Leslie's own 
have been forwarded to us. 


The token ° f George IT]. and the medal of the Odd Fellows, 
1798-9, pp. 199, 211, 231. 


The two passages noticed by Gibbon are too long for quotation; 
r in riestley’s work, An History of the Corruptions of Chris 
1782, i. 275-277; ii. 484; ed. 1793, 1. 258 260; ii, 489. 

If the titles of the seventy broad-sheets attest their rarity, 
of them. “ The Aggrieved Parishioner ins 


Similar replies already received, 


words, 


J. W. Stevensoyx. Thanks for your reply. The space at our die- 
posal, however, will only admit of the quotation, which is sufficient answer 
to the query. 


8. ReyYsotps “An alderman hung in chains,” is simply slang fora 
| turkey surrounded with sausages; the latter of course represent 
| gold chain worn asa civic ornament. Thia phrase was in great 
by those merry impostors, who in olden time frequented the Rove and 
vin St. Giles's, called in the vernacular cant of these worthies, the 
Bega-ur's Opera. 
En ree. M.—Ath 8. v. p. 237, col. ii. line 10 from bottom, for “ 
read 


* Blavis” 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chroneerepis. 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has supe the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch.” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 

| key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous. and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post 

all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 

prices range from 5 to 100 cuineas. Thousands of them are maoufac- 

tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 

} a Ludgate Hill. London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 

ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. 
“ Nores & QUERIES" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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